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Hardly any group is too small to get insurance 
d d 
under The Travelers umbrella! tr tour or more people are em- 


ployed in your business—the minimum number varies from state to state—your Travelers Agent 
or broker has a new package of benefits for you and your employees. @ Life Insurance, Acci- 
dental Death, Weekly Disability Income, Hospital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits 
are available in most states. @ Amounts of insurance are liberal. Administrative features are 


simple and streamlined. The cost is low. @ Ask your Travelers man today about the employee 


plan for “Four or More.” THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies HarTFoRD 15. CONN 








BEHIND THE BY-LINES 





a PROBABLY too much to ask that we include beauty 
as one of our requirements for a higher standard of living. Beauty 
is the product not only of taste but discipline—the making of a 
decision and the adherence to it. Most of us pursue instead 
the Main Chance, as is seen in the growth of towns and suburbs 
and in the renovation of cities, where all too often every last 
dollar is milked from each square foot of land. Trees and shrubbery 
are bulldozed away, row upon row of houses go up, each like 
the next, spaced rigidly along asphalt streets, and monotony 
spreads with painful certainty. (But down payments are low.) 
No, beauty is still beyond us, for it requires imagination and 
sacrifice. To survive in an age of constant change-for-the-sake-of- 
change, beauty must first be appreciated, then passionately 
defended against those who ask for “just a small concession.” 

But if we have not the strength for beauty, perhaps we can find, 

at least, the sense to prevent blight. One important weapon 
against the forces that lead to blight is the zoning law, which, 
when effectively enforced, can minimize the dangers of 
multiple land use. In this issue (page 14) Kenneth Campbell, who 
is director of research for the Development Committee for 
Greater Columbus (Ohio), discusses the uses and abuses of zoning 
codes and some controversies they have provoked. 


Since rue ways of bringing this publication to non-Kiwanians 
are limited, we are always happy to hear of new ones. 

One came to us recently via the weekly bulletin of the 

Kiwanis Club of Putnam County, New York. Therein is published 
a list of club members and beside each the name 

of a public or private institution, such as Mahopac High School, 
Castle Point Veterans Hospital, Greenhaven Prison, and so on. 
Members are asked by the club Public Relations Committee 

to send their copies of The Kiwanis Magazine to the institutions 
after they have read them. Specific instructions are: 

“Roll [the magazine] in an envelope that has had the sides 

cut open, address it, place a 3-cent stamp on it, and 


mail it off.” Good advice, we think. R.E.G. 


Fred Steffen 


By Presidential Proclamation Sep- 
tember 11-17 is US Constitution Week 
in the United States. Kiwanis clubs 
will be celebrating the Week in vari- 
ous ways—with panel forums, tours 
for students of government facilities, 
guest speakers from the legal profes- 
sion, and so on. We celebrate it with 
a cover, hoping that it will remind 
Kiwanians and their families to spend 
a few moments—possibly with a book 
—refreshing their memories or in- 
creasing their knowledge of their 
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Here’s a unique opportunity... . 


own a high-profit 
second business 
that runs itself! 


Open a Philco-Bendix Self-Service 
Laundry Store! Many store owners, ex- 
ecutives, professional people—businessmen 
of all kinds—are going into the self-service 
laundry business. The reasons are obvious. 
Many of these new-type laundry stores are 
delivering a 25% return on a small capital 
investment. 





Here are some of the facts: The coin- 
operated laundry business is one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in the country. 
Customers simply come into the store, wash 
and dry their clothes in metered machines 
and leave. 


Minimum supervision required. A coin- 
operated laundry needs no attendant. Only 
a couple of hours a week are required to 
empty the coin boxes and supervise effi- 
cient operation. There are no credit prob- 
lems — strictly a cash business. Machine 
repair and daily maintenance can be con- 
tracted to local people. An owner can spend 
full time with his regular business or prac- 
tice and let the coin store run itself, 


Why are they so successful? Philco- 
Bendix coin-operated laundry stores offer 
a customer up to 65% saving over attended- 
type wash-and-dry service. They are con- 
venient for busy people because they re- 
main open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, They give customers a chance to do 
their own washing — their own way. 


Small initial investment. The cost of 
opening one of these stores equipped with 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Washers, the 
only complete line of commercial washers 
engineered for coin use, is surprisingly low. 
Only a small initial investment is required. 
The balance may be financed through 
Philco Finance Corporation. Return is so 
rapid that many investors amortize the 
total cost within a year. 


Act now! Investigate this exciting business 
opportunity today! Send the coupon for 
full data on business locations in your area 
and help in all phases of planning, financ- 
ing and promoting a successful coin store. 


COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRY SALES 


Philco-Bendix Com, 
mercial Loundry Equip, 
ment is brought to you 
by Philco Corporation, 


PHILCO 


BENDIX 





PHILCO CORPORATION 
Commercial Laundry Adv., Dept. K-4 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


ment, also the name of my local distributor. 
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There is a limit to public response to Mobile, ‘eines 
fund appeals — they “‘wear thin.” VICE-PRESIDENTS 


There is no limit to public response to 


C. L. “Doc” Morris 
Springfield, \ilinois 


, J. C. Robertson 
the year-round taste appeal of Edmonton, Alberta 
FORD BRANDED BALL GUM. TREASURER 


The FORDWAY is the better way of 
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financing your Club’s welfare projects. 
0. E. Peterson sepri 
Chicago, Illinois 
TRUSTEES 
Ernest G. Bashor, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; Clum Bucher, Bloomington, Indiana; 
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ergo Path 


This Interpretive History of 
Kiwanis by Oren Arnold, first 
published in 1949, has served 
as an inspiration for Kiwani- 
ans everywhere. Revised and 
brought up to date, this Firta 
Epition has been printed from 
new type. Order through 
your club secretary, or cut 
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: yy out the coupon and mail 
today. 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
10! East Erie Street, Chicago !!, Illinois 


Please send... .copies of The Widening 
Path at $1.75 each—prepaid. 
€) Charge to club 


C) Remittance enclosed 
(ded 5% cash discount) 
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Coin-operated LAUNDERAMAS 
Fully-Automatic Laundry Stores 


Over 1,800 average businessmen, seeking pro- 
tection against today's inflationary costs and 
an income during retirement years, invested 
in Launderamas during 1959. In less than a 
year, all of these men have increased their 
incomes substantially, some by as much as 
50% because Launderamas, the perfect 
“second business,’’ require a low initial invest 
ment and begin to produce high returns from 
the day of opening 

The Launderamas low operating cost, which 
is free of franchise fees, permits you to offer 
your customers a 40% to 60% saving on their 
laundry needs making Launderamas quick 
to win community acceptance and conducive 
to chain operation 

Launderamas offer you built-in investment 
security because they are ‘‘competition-proof."’ 
They feature custom-designed equipment that 
is able to handle twice the amount of clothes 
that the average commercial washers handle 
and at almost half the utility and maintenance 
costs. This outstanding equipment is available 
at the lowest financing terms in the industry — 
as low as 10% down with the balance financed 
at €% over three years 

Our national organization of independent 
associates is ready to offer you the benefit of 
our years of experience in this proven success 
ful field—and help you develop your own 
coin-operated laundry store business 

For complete information and name of 
nearest distributor call or write 


Zro.ux 
CORP. 


In Canada: 


Moffats Ltd., Weston, Ontario 
Phone CHerry 1-2611 

















Dept. K 

261 Madison Avenve 
New York 16, N. Y. 
YUkon 6-9740 
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cut YOUR FLOOR t f | 
MAINTENANCE § : 
AUTO-MATE 
SCRUBBING 
WAXING 
POLISHING 
BUFFING Y _ 
STEEL WOOLING ALA 


DRY AND WET er 


VACUUMING 
NEW POPULAR PRICE 









INDUSTRIAL 
FLOOR MACHINES e VACUUMS 


FOR THE 
HOME 


we en ea 
Machine Specialists 
featuring many 
exclusive quality 
engineered improve 
ments. Portable in 
all sizes for all 
types of floors 


General Floorcraft, inc 
3630 Rombouts Ave 
Bronx 66, N.Y 
Est. 1930 


MAIL COUPGN NOW 


America's 

De Luxe HOME Floor 
Polisher Scrubber 
Rug Cleaner 
GENERAL Twin-12A 














Send details: ’ 
1 () Industrial Floor Machine ([] Vacuum } 
} _] Home Floor Polisher-Rug Cleaner K-9 1 
1 Nome ' 
1 Street ! 
L Sty — Lone State J 








HOW 
WOULD 
vou 
INVEST 


*6,000? 


Let's say you have the problem of find- 
ing the best way to invest $6,000 (nice 
problem)! How would you do it? Per- 
haps you would like the safety of bonds, 
or perhaps you feel that you have enough 
knowledge of the market to try common 
stocks. Then again, your choice might be 
a small (very small) piece of real estate. 
Think it over it isn't easy to decide, 
especially if you really could use the ex- 
tra income from your investment. 


If you ever do have such a problem, we'd 
like to show you how hundreds of busi- 
nessmen from coast to coast have in- 
vested $6,000 cash and have experienced 
an average return of over $100 A WEEK 
on their investment. No gimmicks... 
just a sound business investment in a 
neighborhood coin-operated ECON-O- 
WASH laundry. An unattended franchis- 
ed ECON-O-WASH laundry takes up so 
little of your time that there's no thought 
of leaving your present job, so that 
$100.00 a week is extra income. With no 
obligation, send for our free booklet. It 
gives the fascinating ECON-O-WASH 
story in greater detail, and may show 
you the way to the most solid investment 
you will ever make. Write for: 


BOOKLET KS-9, SMALL EQUIPMENT CO. 
DIV. OF AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OnI0. 


UNHAPPY 
WITH YOUR INCOME? 


Get in on top new offers in franchises, new prod- 
ucts, real estate, mail order, foreign trade, other 
ttle known profit ventures for small capital 
Write for free research service letter, Dept. W-18, 
Research information institute, 150 West 30th 
Street, New York 1, N 
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There's a 


TIFFANY STAND 


that's best for your purpose 





MODEL 
5000 


Greatest ALL PURPOSE, 
completely sefe Stand 
for costly office mea- 
chines. Adjustable open 
tep ... neise-escape 
hatch. Castings cover 
retractable casters; 

oncher firmly on fleer. 








For further information 
write Dept. K 
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Filling the Need 

The article entitled “The World’s 
Waiting People’ by Robert Christie 
(July issue) was not only a very read- 
able account of the refugee problem; it 
also set out fairly and accurately what 
has been achieved and, even more im- 
portant, what remains to be done. 

Your readers may be interested to 
know of the progress that has been made 
in the brief time since Mr. Christie 
wrote his article: 
>» In Europe, the number of refugees 
still in camps stands at 18,400 instead of 
30,000. If the High Commissioner's finan- 
cial target of $12 million for this year is 
met (about $9 million has been received 
thus far), all the financial and adminis- 
trative arrangements for clearing the 
camps will be completed in 1960, al- 
though the actual moving out will 
continue through 1961. 
> A detailed survey has revealed that 
living outside camps in Europe, in attics 
or cellars, are 30,000 handicapped refu- 
gees. Providing solutions for this group 
will require about $26 million from in- 
ternational sources. 
> Four more countries—Brazil, Greece, 
New Zealand, and Yugoslavia—have ac- 
ceded to the 1951 Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees. The Agree- 
ment Relating to Refugee Seamen, which 
Mr. Christie highlighted, has been rati- 
fied by seven of the eight participating 
governments (three in the course of 
World Refugee Year) and will come into 
force upon ratification by the eighth. 

The “hopeful straws in the interna- 
tional wind” which Mr. Christie noticed 
have evolved into a new pattern of ac- 
tion in the field of refugee migration, 
particularly as regards the willingness 
of countries to open their doors to handi- 
capped refugees. Just in the month of 
July, the following concrete steps were 
taken: 
>» The United Kingdom completed selec- 
tion of a further contingent of 440 refu- 
gees from Europe under the largest 
single scheme for handicapped refugees 
undertaken during World Refugee Year. 
>» Canada, which had admitted 100 TB 
cases and their dependents between De- 
cember 1959 and February 1960, took an 
additional 100 TB families, totaling 208 
persons. 
> Sweden sent a team to Austria and 
Italy to choose 350 disabled refugees 
and dependents. 

I am also happy to be able to report 
that the US Congress has just passed 
new refugee legislation, under which, 
during the next two years, a number 
equal to 25 per cent of the refugees 
accepted by other nations will be ad- 
mitted to the United States. The provi- 
sion for the entry of five hundred 
handicapped cases is a particularly grat- 
ifying aspect of this bill. 

Against relatively encouraging prog- 


ress in some areas must be set some of 
the largest and most tragic refugee sit- 
uations that continue to be problems. 
In addition to the million Chinese refu- 
gees in Hong Kong, and a similar num- 
ber of Arab refugees in the Middle East, 
there are more than 200,000 refugees 
from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia. 
About $6 million per year is needed 
just to feed and clothe these refugees in 
North Africa, while an additional $3 
million is being sought for vocational 
training and educational projects that 
carry long-term benefit. 

There are several practical ways in 
which large cohesive organizations, 
especially Kiwanis, with its membership 
of business and professional leaders 
throughout North America, can partici- 
pate in continuing to answer the chal- 
lenge that remains. One method is to 
“adopt” or “sponsor” a specific project 
for a group of refugees. Another is to 
participate in the sponsorship of refugee 
migrants through the many voluntary 
agencies in Canada and the United 
States with long experience in this field. 
But the basis for any such action is 
awareness that a refugee problem exists, 
and Mr. Christie’s article has helped to 
fill this vital need. 

James M. Read 

Deputy High Commissioner for Refugees 
United Nations 

Geneva, Switzerland 


Required Reading 
...1 want to tell you what a service you 
did in printing Mr. Brower’s “The Year 
of the Rat.” (July issue) This should be 
required reading for every voter and 
anyone old enough to know the mean- 
ing of words. 
Malcolm H. Sherwood 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Vital Tangent 
..."The Year of the Rat” by Charles H. 
Brower (July issue) is one of the finest 
editorials I have ever read. Certainly, 
Mr. Brower touched upon those areas 
of our living that are of vital signifi- 
cance. I-am confident that we need 
more thinking and talking that parallels 
the tangent he has re-established for 
our individual salvation. 

James S. Franks 

Immediate Past Governor 

Kentucky-Tennessee District 


Down-to-Earth 
...Your editorial, “The Year of the 
Rat,” is certainly down-to-earth. Mr. 
Brower is to be commended for giving, 
and you for selecting, this splendid pic- 
ture of the foolish American period that 
we are living in. 
A. A. Wassel, Member 
Kiwanis Club of 
Camden, New Jersey 
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FOR OFFICE Olympia Standard Office Typewriter 
...preferred by “perfectionists” the world over! 
Fully-equipped with a score of unique features for 
easier, faster, finer typing. Automatic paper injector- 
ejector—interchangeable carriage—spring-cushioned 





HOME—SCHOOL Olympia DeLuxe Portable... * 
makes “short work” of the whole family’s assign- 
ments! A breeze to operate—even for the inexpe- 
rienced typist. Fully-equipped with the finest 
features—from convenient half-spacing to key-set 
tabs. Handsome color options. Choice of type styles. 








speed keys—correcting space bar—to name just a few. 
All at no extra cost. Precision-built in Europe’s larg- 
est, most modern typewriter factory. Put one to the 
test—“‘on-the-job”—before you decide on any other 
typewriter. See Yellow Pages for nearest dealer. 


OR TRAVEL Olympia Lightweight Portable... 
for anyone who’s going places! Slim, trim and com. 
pact—weighs less than 10 pounds—case and all. 
Unexcelled for precision-built quality—it’s the 
fastest, smoothest, most efficient lightweight port- 
able you can buy. Distinctive carrying case, 








FREE—Type Style Selector Guide for Olympia DeLuxe Portables—write to 
Olympia Div, Dept.KA, Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St N.Y.C.6. 
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Delicious 
Delicacies! Finest in flavor. Insured 


by top quality ingredients and exacting 
methods of preparation. 


WE FINANCE YOU! 


Hold your event. Pay us later. We give re- 
sponsible groups 30 days from invoice date 
in which to make payment. 


Get-Acquainted Offer 


We ship only in 12 case quantities. However, 
we wil A | you a $1 tin of each of 6 best 
selling candies upon receipt of check or money 
order for $5.50 to cover mailing costs. 


poo too err rrr ere 4 
| NORTH STAR Dept. 6-627 25! E. Sth St. 


St. Pov! |, Minnesota 
| } | enclose $5.50. Please send Get-Acquainted 
| Offer and Details. 
| Nome _ _— 
Address —_ 
City — i Sere 





My Title ——— 


PAST OFFICER RING 


Beautiful—impressive—and new! Past 
Officer Ring made of 10K solid yellow gold 
with the Kiwanis emblem highly embossed 
on both sides of the shank. The wording 
“Past President;' ‘Past Governor’’or''Past 
Lieut. Governor" is embossed on the oval 
bezel bordering the stone mounting. Choice 
of two stones; syn. blue spinel or syn. ruby. 
Included in the cost, is the engraving of 
three initials on the inside of the shank. 


Organization 








RK-211-S, Ring, Past President, syn. blue spinel 
RK-211-R, Ring, Past President, syn. ruby 
RK-220-S, Ring, Past Lt. Governor, syn. blue spinel 
RK-220-R, Ring, Past Lt. Governor, syn. ruby 
RK-221-S, Ring, Past Governor, syn. blue spinel 
RK-221-R, Ring, Past Governor, syn. ruby 

$32.50 (plus 10% Federal Excise Tax 

$37.50 in Canada 


Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Kiwanis International Building 
101 East Erie Street Chicago 11, Iilinois 
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Q. Our district convention was held 
during the last week of August. Our 
| club election is held at the first meet- 
ing in October. Can we hold our election 
in August so that the new president 
may attend the district convention? 


A. The International Bylaws provide 
that the annual meeting and election 
of a club shall be held not earlier than 
the first regular weekly meeting in 
September and not later than the first 
regular weekly meeting in November. 
Your club could not, therefore, amend 
its bylaws to provide that the election 
of club officers be held in August. 

Actually, the district convention is 
not intended for next year’s president. 
The entire district convention program 
is related to 1960 activities. The leader- 
ship training program in November 
gives your new president the training 
he needs to assume his responsibilities 
on January 1. 


Q. One of our members has gone into 
bankruptcy. Should he be asked to re- 
sign? 


A. No, unless the circumstances sur- 
rounding the bankruptcy indicate un- 
ethical practices or dishonesty. A man 
may go into voluntary bankruptcy be- 
cause of conditions for which he was 
not responsible and over which he had 
no control. Under such circumstances, 
he should receive the understanding 
and friendship of the other members 
of his club. 


Q. Five of our members attended our 
district convention. Is our club en- 
titled to credit for an inter-club meet- 
ing, and is each man eligible for a 
make-up credit? 


A. Your club is not entitled to credit 
for an inter-club meeting. An inter- 
club meeting is defined as one that 
is jointly planned by two or more clubs 
and duly announced as such in ad- 
vance through club notices. A district 
convention is an inter-club activity and 
your club may take credit for attend- 
ance at the district convention as a 
club activity but not as an inter-club 
meeting. 

As for the make-up, credit for attend- 
ing a district convention may be given 
if a member is absent from a meeting 
or meetings of his own club while go- 
ing to, attending, and returning from a 
district convention at which he is offi- 
cially registered. This privilege extends 
for a period not exceeding ten days. 

If the five members of your club were 
not going to, attending, or returning 





| Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


from your district convention when the 
missed meeting was held, they are not 
entitled to attendance credit. 


Q. A special Kids’ Day committee of 
our club sponsors an annual peanut 
sale on the fourth Saturday in Sep- 
tember. All of the proceeds are used 
for a club-sponsored youth center. 
Can we give attendance credit to the 
members taking part in the sale of 
peanuts on September 24, if they 
work for one hour or more? 


A. Attendance credit cannot be given 
for this work on Peanut Day. The offi- 
cial attendance rules permit credit for 
attendance if a member participates for 
one hour or more in an activity spon- 
sored by one of the service committees 
of your club. These include Boys and 
Girls Work, Circle K Clubs, Key Clubs, 
Vocational Guidance, Agriculture and 
Conservation, Public and Business Af- 
fairs, and Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims. Since your Peanut Sale 
is conducted by your special fund- 
raising committee and not by one of 
the service committees of your club, 
attendance credit cannot be given. 


Q. A member of another service club 
in our community has attended several 
meetings of our club as a guest of one 
of our members. His friend wants to 
propose him as a member of our club. 
Can we elect him to membership? 


A. No. The International Bylaws pro- 
vide in Article II, Section 1, that “No 
man shall be eligible to membership in 
a (Kiwanis) club who holds member- 
ship other than honorary in any other 
Kiwanis club or any other service club 
of like character. 


Q. One of our privileged members 
came to me as secretary of our club 
and asked that he be changed to active 
membership. Can this be done, and 
if so, how? 


A. A privileged member can be trans- 
ferred to active membership by the 
board of directors of your club. In fact, 
the present Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws provides that the board of di- 
rectors shall review the list of privi- 
leged members annually and transfer 
men from privileged to active member- 
ship if they no longer have a valid 
reason for being excused from the at- 
tendance requirements. We would sug- 
gest that your member address a note 
to your board of directors requesting 
this transfer and that the board act 
favorably on the request. 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


>» Dr. Gerald Osborn, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan: Appointed acting president of 
Western Michigan University, Kalama- 
zoo. He was dean of the university’s 
School of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 


> Rev. William L. Harper, Hamilton, 
Illinois: Named Rural Minister of the 
Year for 1960 by the Disciples of 
Christ, Christian Churches. 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from September 16 


through October 15. 


40th = 
Canton, Illinois, September 20 


Streator, Illinois, September 22 
Dothan, Alabama, September 23 
Red Wing, Minnesota, September 23 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, September 25 
Massillon, Ohio, September 25 
Galt, Ontario, September 27 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, September 28 
Washington, Georgia, September 29 
Connersville, Indiana, October 1 
Morgantown, West Virginia, 

October 1 
Pueblo, Colorado, October 4 
Kearney, Nebraska, October 5 
Portland, Indiana, October 5 
Winchester, Kentucky, October 12 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, 

October 15 


A * 
r 
35th Newnan, Georgia, September 17 


Rutherford, New Jersey, 
September 17 
Torrance, California, September 17 
Northwest Detroit, Michigan, 
September 22 
Delray Beach, Florida, September 30 
Gilroy, California, October 6 
Wrens, Georgia, October 6 
Sanford, North Carolina, October 7 
Sulphur, Oklahoma, October 7 
Dover, New Hampshire, October 13 
Plymouth, Michigan, October 13 


25th & 
' 
at St. Andrews, New Brunswick, 


September 17 
Lyons, Kansas, September 23 
Vermont, Illinois, September 23 
Georgetown, Delaware, 
September 30 
St. Charles, Missouri, October 3 
Frankfort, Kentucky, October 8 











SEPTEMBER 1960 e@ 


A roundup of late happenings 
& in the world of Kiwanis. 


VARIED FARE SCHEDULED FOR KIDS' DAY 


SEPTEMBER is an important month for youngsters. One reason, which elicits 
a variety of feelings, is that most schools open during September. Another 
is more universally applauded: Kiwanis Kids’ Day. The twelfth annual 
Kiwanis Kids’ Day is officially scheduled for September 24, although some 
clubs will choose other dates in September because of local conflicts or other 
considerations. Whatever the date, Kiwanis Kids’ Day in 1960 will offer a 
greater variety of programs than ever. 

Clubs that are near Royal Canadian or US Air Force bases frequently will 
receive the cooperation of the bases in holding a joint activity (137 bases 
participated last year). Most clubs, however, will go it alone. They will stage 
parades, picnics, field days, fishing derbies, theater parties, treasure hunts. 
They will arrange free admission to sports events, circuses, and amusement 
parks. They will conduct trips to zoos and museums. They will organize 
youth-in-government programs and essay and poster contests. There is 
probably only one thing besides kids and Kiwanians that Kids’ Day activities 
everywhere will have in common: uncounted tons of refreshments of all 
descriptions will be served to the eager youngsters. 

The theme for the 1960 Kids’ Day is “Help Our Youth Walk Tall,” and 
the day is designed to do just that in several ways. The kids will be involved 
in organized, supervised entertainment activities that sometimes are educa- 
tional as well. Some youngsters have scarcely been accorded this kind of 
treatment before. A few, at least, probably have been unaware that there are 
adults in the community who care about them. In addition, Kids’ Day garners 
a great deal of local publicity, for, after all, nothing makes better human- 
interest copy than kids. Implied, if not explicit, in all the verbiage is the 
notion of community as well as parental responsibility toward youth. “Every 
day is Kids’ Day,” say Kiwanians as a reminder to others in the community. 
Finally, Kiwanis Kids’ Day is the time when many clubs make concerted fund 
drives to support their Boys and Girls Work programs, especially through the 
traditional sale of peanuts. Last year more than $1 million was raised with 
peanuts and a variety of other fund- 
raising techniques. 

It isn’t every day though, that is 
set aside especially for more than 2 
million children to enjoy themselves 
—the number that participated last 
year. With more clubs than ever pro- 
viding a wider variety of events than 
ever, the number of youngsters this 
year is expected to climb to 3 million. 





DEATHS 

Andrew Whyte, Lacombe, Al- 
berta (Red Deer club); Interna- 
tional vice-president, 1932-4; 
governor, Western Canada Dis- 
trict, 1931. 

N. Ray Carroll, Kissimmee, 
Florida; governor, Florida Dis- 
trict, 1947. 
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Army, Navy or Marine Corps units sometimes help enliven Kiwanis Kids’ Day. 
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NEW 
NEW 


NEW! 


In or nel to repeated demands 
something NEW has again been 
added to make 


KIWANIS DATES 


more profitable for more Kiwanis 
Clubs than ever before. 








Now—Greater than Ever! The 
New Kiwanis Date Fund-Raising 
*THREE-SOME”™! Offering the 
regular Three Pound Canister, a 
Y% Pound Gift Box, and a highly 
attractive re-usable 3 Pound Red- 
wood Treasure Chest. 
The NEW KIWANIS DATE 
THREE-S( )ME provides your Club 
with an exclusive Kiwanis project. 
Being available to Kiwanis Clubs 
only, no initial investment is re- 
quired, and no risk of your Club 
fands is involved! All shipments 
are prepaid and all invoices carry 
deferred dating to January Ist, or 
until the close of your campaign. 
Truly, a time- -proven fund-raising 
project for your Club. 


KIWANIS DATE FILM 


A 22 minute Kiwanis Pro- 
gram in Sound and Color j 
(16mm) that will show HOW : 
your club can raise Hundreds 
of Dollars each and every 
year 


(Ne cost or obligation) 


Clip and mail the coupon today and all the NEW 
and amazing tacts of this ‘“‘All-Kiwanis” fund-rais- 
ing plan will reach you promptly. 
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SANTA MONICA 

KIWANIS CLUB CHARITIES 

P. O. Box 812 

Santa Morica, California 
Without obligation, please send the KIWANIS 
DATE Brochure and complete details of the 
NEW Kiwanis Date ‘‘Three-some.” 
Send the 16mm, sound-color KIWANIS DATE 
Film for our program of 
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New Table Top Invention Puts You In 


PROFITABLE RUBBER 





STAMP BUSINESS 


Home Operators now make 
$9.20 AN HOUR in busi- 
ness once monopolized by 
a few big companies 
Special rubber stamps bring hich 
prices —cust only penoles to make 
on bew, low-cust table top machine 
Take 27 cents worth of material 





make perfect stamps. the kind busd- 

news and offices now buy by the dozen at $1.80 eac ch Make 
up te 80 20 an heur Start in spare time in your own home 
Kun machine on kitchen table using ordinary electrical vut- 
let. Make any kind of stamp. We'll send you free informa- 
tion without obligation about this established, highly prof 
Itable business, now open to individuals fur the first time 
bor free information send name today on a post card to 


Rubber Stamp Div., 1512 Jarvis Ave. Dept. R-33-K. Chicago 26, Il. 











Do you know that more than 
72% of all Kiwanis wives read 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE! 

Much of the fine quality mail- 
order merchandise offered in The 
Merchandise Mart will appeal to 
them. 
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BRONZE“ 
PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid bronze 
plaques nameplates, awards, Fer trophy, oN 
testimonials, honor rolls, me cup ideas ask for 
mortals, markers Brechure 8. 
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Bronze 
Book Ends 


A perfect gift for any Kiwanis member! Cast 
in solid bronze for beauty, Y rer gs and 
utility. 6%" base width, tall. Weight 
ll Ibs. Felt padded base. 


Per Pair . . . $25.00 F.0.B. Chicago 
If desired, engraving on base, 10c per letter 





RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St Chicago fe} 














DISCOUNTS Mme FOLD-KING 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 


on oy Sa ey ne hs 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 
alt-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive mew automath folding and 
locking, super strength, casy seating. 68 models and sires 


BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG | FREE 


olor pictures. Full line chair trucks, 
jo twsers, portable ~ net ae. “Our S3ed 4 

















THE MONROE CO., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 





KIWANIS WILL SUPPORT 

PUBLIC WORKS WEEK 

IN OCTOBER 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL is cooperating 
with the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation in promoting “National Public 
Works Week,” October 2-8. The special 
week is designated to recognize the con- 
tribution to society of public works 
engineers and administrators, who plan 
and operate our streets and highways, 
water supply, sewage systems, and other 
public works. In addition, it is hoped 
that the program will arouse the inter- 
est of young people toward the pursuit 
of public service careers. 

Kits that will help participating clubs 
in planning local programs and observ- 
ances are available from the General 
Office. Sample promotional material for 
use by local media is included as well 
as a fact sheet, speech material, and a 
list of suggested activities. Request 
cards for kits have been mailed to all 
clubs. 

The American Public Works Associa- 
tion will select ten “Public Works Men 
of the Year.” Clubs are invited to nom- 
inate candidates for this honor, for which 
a form is included in the kit. 





NEW BULLETINS WILL 

AID SELECTION OF 

COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 

For THE NEW chairman of a service 
committee who would like to “get going” 
but doesn’t quite know where to start, 
a new group of bulletins will prov ide at 
least part of the answer. These * club 
committee bulletins are available from 
the General Office. 

The series of “suggested programs 
and projects” bulletins briefly sketches 
activities that have already proven suc- 
cessful for Kiwanis clubs. The one for 
the Committee on Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims, for example, 
lists one hundred projects. In addition, 
the bulletins provide general informa- 
tion on year-long planning, taking sea- 
sonal considerations into account where 
appropriate. The bulletins, listed by ap- 
propriate committee, are: Agriculture 
and Conservation—AC #1; Public and 
Business Affairs, United States — PBA 
#1, Canada—PBA #11; Boys and Girls 
Work—BG #12; Vocational Guidance— 
VG #9; and Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims—SC #3. 

When a committee chairman has 
selected the projects that he would like 
to consider more fully, he then should 
obtain the detailed bulletins that de- 
scribe those projects. For that purpose, 
a series of special bulletins has been 
prepared that calatog materials avail- 
able from the General Office. One is 
available for each of the service com- 
mittees. For example, a Public and 
Business Affairs committee might be- 
come interested in conducting a safety 
program. In the special bulletin “Public 
and Business Affairs Material Available 
from the General Office” they would 
find listed: PBA #20, “Sources of Mate- 
rials for Safety Programs;” the booklet 
“A Blueprint for Effective Local Safety 
Action;” PBA #12, “Water Safety Proj- 
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NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built during July 


NEW CLUB 


Scarsdale, New York (built June 21).... 


OE ere 
Buckhannon, West Virginia............. 


SPONSOR 


Hartsdale, New York and 
Ardsley, New York 


rary Ae eS Des Plaines, Illinois 
aca bleetoMeata Philippi, Elkins, and Belington, 


West Virginia 


Corona Del Mar, Newport Beach, California........... Newport Harbor, California 


Ojai Valley, Ojai, California............. 


Py itien aR dee eee Ventura, California and 


East Ventura, California 





ects;” PBA #8, “Fire Prevention Among 
Children;” and, for airing a local prob- 
lem, PBA #4, “Organizing Open Fo- 
rums,” and PBA #5, “Organizing Panel 
Discussions.” 

Bulletins should be ordered on the 
Club Committee Materials order form, 
which lists all except the new BG #12, 
“Suggested Programs and Projects for 
the Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work.” The form is available on re- 
quest, and will be included in the Pres- 
ident’s kit to be mailed to all clubs in 
November. 





SUPPORT OF CHURCHES 

DECAL IS OFFERED 

A NEW DECAL (pictured) is available 
from the General Office for clubs’ use 
in their Support of Churches programs. 
It is intended for distribution to busi- 


SEE YOU IN 


CHURCH 


ness establishments for display on win- 
dows or doors. The actual decal meas- 
ures 4 inches by 6% inches and has 
white and gold lettering on a blue back- 
ground. Prices are: orders of 1 to 49, 





25¢ each; 59 to 99, 20¢ each; and 100 or 
more, 15¢ each. 

The decal was originated by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Lincoln Park, Michigan, 
where it was found so successful that 
the club made it available for sale 
through the General Office. The initial 
inventory of 2000 was exhausted in less 
than a month. 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 

Lee LInDLEY, a past president of the 
Reisterstown, Maryland club and a 
member of the Franklin High School 
faculty, is a man who can look at a 
CQ questionnaire without flinching. 
Last year he was invited to attend a 
seminar on cold war strategy spon- 
sored by the Joint Chiefs of Staff at 
the National War College, Washington, 
D. C. Returning home, Lee vowed to 
share the information and understand- 
ing he had received with others. He 
offered his services as a speaker to 
Kiwanis clubs, other service and civic 
clubs, wemen’s organizations, church 
groups, and schools. 

- After several months, Lee paused to 
take stock of his efforts and decided 
that he’d -been doing a “modest satis- 
factory job.” He had: (1) spoken thirty- 
seven times to more than 1000 people; 
(2) eaten about thirty turkey dinners; 
(3) traveled more than 1200 miles in 
his car, at his own expense; and (4) left 
his wife at home to watch television 
alone during thirty evenings. Lee 

(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 10) 








DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 


I COULDNT GET THAT GUY TO HELP WITH THE LITTLE LEAGUE 
OR TO PLAY SOFTBALL AT THE CLUB PICNIC BUT 4 
HE'S A REGULAR BOB FELLER WITH A HARD ROLL/ 
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CORRECTING HEARING 


@Seeeenannanoeeroeeces 


LOSS WITHOUT A 
HEARING AID 


While the use of a hearing aid 
is the solution to many hearing 
problems, it isn’t the only way 
to restore hearing. Facts about 
some types of hearing loss that 
can be corrected through medi- 
cal treatment or by simple surgery 
are found in Zenith’s booklet, 
“Hearing Loss and the Family 
Doctor,” written by a nationally 
prominent physician and pub- 
lished by the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration. To obtain a free copy of 
this valuable booklet, simply fill 
out the coupon below. 


For your free copy of “Hearing Loss and 
the Family Doctor,”’ plus descriptive liter- 
ature on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. 65w 
“6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 





NAME 
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city ZONE STATE 


RAISE 
MONEY 


...the fast, proven way! 


PACKER'S 
100% Protit 
Fund Raising Plan 


Everybody uses soap! Thousands of Serv- 
ice Clubs, Fraternal Groups, Churches, 
Schools and P.T.A. Groups throughout 
the country have enjoyed their most suc- 
cessful fund raising with Packer's 100% 
Profit Fund Raising Plan. 





NOTICE OF PRICE INCREASE 
The price of 50¢ packages has been 
increased to 60¢. New suggested retail 
price $1.25 





Send coupon today for free sample box! 


—— << << 2 a A A a A MS eee oe em 
TP PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC. + Dept. Km + Mystic, Conn. 
1 GENTLEMEN: Please send complete informa- 
tion on Packer's 100% Profit Fund Raising 
I Pion and free sample box of soap to: 
l Kiwanis club of — 
| Address a 
== Zone 


I (Person to whem soap is to be sent) (Title) i 
ee 


State a 








ORDER NOW 


from The Charles A. 
Peterson Company 
Imprinted items for 












wan oe 


— All material 


imprinted with 


Write for prices to Kiwenis insignio 


Vernon F. Alflen 


THE CHARLES A. PETERSON CO. 


917 Carnegie Ave.* Cleveland 15, Ohio 





BEAUTIFUL LAKE WEIR IN 
NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
Swimming, boating, water-skiing, fishing, 
hunting, white sand beaches, excellent 
tourist accommodations, beautiful citrus 
groves—ideal retirement area—all year- 

round living. Write 
Lake Weir Chamber of Commerce, Oklawaha 
for free brochure 


ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address 








(Regardless of your past or present health ) 


IF YOU'RE 65 AND OVER 


You can sti// qualify for low-cost 
Hospital-Surgical Insurance! 





* No Physical Examination 
*« Guaranteed Renewable 
* Provides Cash for Hospital and 


Surgical Expenses 

Marvelous new low-cost SENIOR AGE Hospital- 
Surgical Insurance Plan now available to men and 
women, 65 and over. End worries of hospital bills 
eating up your savings or income. Only pennies a day 
keeps this guaranteed - renewable policy in force for 
life. Regardless of your past or present health you 
can qualify without physical examination. Special 
Introductory Offer gives you 2-month coverage at 
amazing money-aaving premium 

| Rush postcardwith name, 
SEND No Money! address, date of birth for 
complete explanation, Introductory Offer, abso- 
lutely without obligation. Everything comes by 
mail; no saleaman will call. So write TODAY to 


SERVICE LIFE, Dept. 5113A, Omaha, Nebraska 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 9) 


asked no payment for his services, but 
he did receive a few tokens of apprecia- 
tion. Included were a can of lighter 
fluid, a holly tree, and a brand-new 
$10 bill. 


Years aco, before the sponsorship plan 
was adopted for new club building, club 
size was predetermined by the size of 
the community. The Board of Trustees 
established a quota for any given com- 
munity, and the result was that many 
clubs were organized with well over 
one hundred members. Later the Board 


decided that size alone did not nec- 
essarily determine the service potential, 
and the sponsorship plan, with its 
twenty-five-member minimum, was put 
into operation. 

Members of a sponsoring club and 
Kiwanis field representatives can be 
energetic even so, when it comes to re- 
cruiting charter members for a new 
club. When the Kiwanis Club of An- 
tietam Valley, Mount Penn, Pennsyl- 
vania was built under the sponsorship 
of the Reading, Pennsylvania club, it 
carried 113 members on its rolls. It 
became the first club in fifteen years to 
be organized with more than one hun- 
dred members. 





KIWANIANS FIND 
INTER-CLUBBING EASY 

IN AIR AGE 

SOMETIMES we say that we are living in 
the “Space Age.” In a practical sense, 
though, we haven't got quite that far. 
Interstellar probes and satellite orbit- 
ings are far removed—figuratively as 
well as literally—from our everyday 
lives. But the Air Age is another thing. 
Many of us have moved into it in a 
big way—especially Kiwanians when it 
comes to inter-club relations. Visits to 
distant points such as Alaska and Hawaii 
are usually by air, of course, but in ad- 
dition, many Kiwanians stretch lunch 
hours for brief Air Age inter-club trips. 

A recent two-plane journey by eight 
members of the Billings, Montana club, 
for example, covered 400 air miles on 
a long-lunch-hour visit to the Glasgow, 
Montana club. Another 300 miles would 
have been added had they instead made 
the round trip on the ground. What’s 
more, the cost per member was only 
$6.45. 

Inter-clubbing by light airplane was so 
popular among members of the Corpus 
Christi, Texas club that they formed a 
“Flying K Club.” The Corpus Christi 
club president serves as “commanding 
general” of the unofficial “Ist Kiwanis 
Air Wing,” and he confers the rank of 


“colonel” on each member who com- 
pletes his first aerial visit to another 
club. 

Greater speed, comfort, and carrying 
capacity is another Air Age benefit. By 
chartering an airliner, forty-three 
members of the Kansas City, Kansas 
club were able to have lunch with the 
Lincoln, Nebraska club, then fly the 
200 miles home within four hours of 
their initial departure. 

A Kiwanian who travels not only fast 
and far but frequently is Bob Heizer, 
Jr., inter-club chairman of the Kiwanis 
Club of Casper, Wyoming. He averages 
at least one inter-club visit per month, 
often with three other members in his 
four-place Cessna. Bob also has a sys- 
tem for assuring return visits from the 
clubs. Whenever he can get his hands 
on it, he swipes the president’s gong, 
then politely sends an invitation for 
someone to come to Casper and re- 
trieve it. 

But all the current aerial activity of 
Kiwanians pales in comparison to what 
the future may hold. There is talk, for 
example, of rocketing people about the 
globe, as well as off it toward other 
planets. Perhaps the ultimate in inter- 
club travel will be the day a man 
can have his own missile—a modest 
model with a four-place nose cone. 





Air Age Kiwanians from South Sioux City, Nebraska recently invaded Chicago 
with a squadron of eight planes that carried twenty-nine members. Their pur- 
pose was to visit the Peoria, Illinois club enroute, then the Chicago club and 
the General Office, but they managed to see a White Sox baseball game as well. 
Shown getting off a plane at Chicago are John Murphy, club president (right), 
and Rodney Smith, inter-club chairman. The pilot is Jim Fegley. 
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RY ACTIVITY YOUR CLUB CARRIES OUT 


IN 1960 CAN CONCEIVABLY BE 


A PART OF YOUR CQ PROGRAM.” 





ALBERT J. TULLY, 


Immediate Past President 
Kiwanis International 


An alert and vigorous citizenship has 
always been the main source of strength 
in the United States and Canada. Today, 
when our values are being challenged by 
dangerous forces at home and abroad, it 
is more than ever important that all of 
us be citizens in fact, not merely in name. 
It is to stimulate each member of the 


community to an awareness of this fact 
that one of the most important Kiwanis 
activities—the CQ program—has been de- 
signed. On these pages are outlined the 
main concepts and activity potentials of 
CQ-—an abbreviation that through Kiwanis 
leadership should become familiar to each 
and every citizen of our two nations. 











It's a way to get everyone to think about his citi- CQ means ‘Citizenship Quotient" 


zenship duties. ... And a way to get people into 
action on worthwhile projects. 
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This leaflet is the scorecard. its twenty ques- 
tions help each person rate himself on his citi- 
zenship. His own conscience is the scorekeeper. 




















HOW CAN WE MAKE EVERYONE “CQ-CONSCIOUS"? 
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By bringing the CQ leaflet into every home: 
Utility companies can include leaflets with 2 
monthly statements. . . . Stores can put 
them into customers’ packages....Youth 
groups can make door-to-door distribution. 


DRUGS 
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By building community participation: Se- 
lect one or more spokesmen to explain 
CQ to community groups. ... Launcha 
poster campaign among stores, offices, 
hotels, public buildings. . . . Use floats, 
sound-trucks with CQ recordings. 


By getting the support of a// media: Hold 
a lunch meeting for press, radio, TV 3 
representatives. . . . Explain CQ and what 

it can do. .. . Show and demonstrate CQ 
materials. . . . Tell the media people what 

they can do—and what you will do to 

help them. 
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RECORDINGS. 


POSTERS 
The CQ Kit, available at the General Office to every club, has everything you need to get started with. 


LEAFLETS BROADSIDES 
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()\s NOT FOR KIWANIS ALONE 








service and fraternal organizations, PTA's, 
veterans’ groups, etc 


. OUR JOB IS TO SPEARHEAD CQ ACTIVITY IN THE COMMUNITY 
TO STIMULATE OTHER GROUPS INTO CONDUCTING THEIR OWN CQ PROGRAMS. 
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GROCERY 
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Club spokesmen can invite participation by Bring CQ to Circle K and Get stores to display posters and leaflets 
mayor, other civic leaders Provide speak- Key Clubs and into other Offices can also put CQ messages on bul 'e- 
ers for meetings of women's clubs, other youth groups. tin boards, in house organs. 
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— 
Hold a kickoff meeting that will excite the entire community: . . . Get 
SOU N D PLAN N | NG maximum membership attendance. . . . Have an outstanding, inspir- 
ing speaker. . . . Invite civic leaders. . . . Invite press, radio, TV 


representatives—and brief them on CQ before the meeting. . 
Have CQ materials on display. Arrange interesting demonstrations 
of some of them. 






















talk should be about CQ, not be just a 
general inspirational speech. 






FOUR 


NUMBER 











Important! After selecting your kickoff During the kickoff meeting, distribute CQ leaflets. 
speaker, brief him thoroughly on CQ. His Allow time for thoughtful reading. 





Make sure that all members 
understand that the meeting is 
only the ‘start of your club's 
CQ program. CQ fits into 
other club activities and can 
put new vigor into them. 
Throuzsh CQ one club stimu- 
lated formation of a county- 
wide committee on mental 
health. 
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EDITORIAL 





By 
HERBERT C. MAYER 


President, Viewpoint Incorporated 





” vote, vote! Get out the vote! It’s the chant of the 
politicians; they’re in season just now. Make no mistake, 
voting is important, but is it all? 

Remember ‘how they vote in communist countries? 
Ninety-nine per cent of the people trudge to the polls 
to cast their ballots for one slate, or else. Why do they 
do it? One day in 1947, just before the Bulgarian elec- 
tions, I sat next to a Soviet major during a lunch-break 
of our information committee at the Allied Control 
Council. While eating we poked fun at their kind of elec- 
tions, and for a while he took it. Finally he turned to 
us vehemently and exclaimed, “You capitalists don’t 
understand people. They can’t think for themselves; 
someone has to do it for them. That’s why the Party 
chooses those who should rule, and when they are 
chosen, the people make them their own by voting, ‘Da.’ 
That’s why we have elections.” There you have it! 

A vote cast in dumb submission or in fear of punish- 
ment is no more than a symbol of slavery. Only when a 
vote is cast by a free man, in secret, and intelligently for 
the good of all, not for the profit of a few, is a vote a 
fitting symbol of democratic self-government. This vote 
should be one act in a life of responsible citizenship if it 
is to have meaning. 

Citizenship is not limited to politics; people are also 
concerned with commerce and industry, education, reli- 
gion, recreation, cultural and social problems. All these 
are represented in an amazing number of organizations 
that came into existence because somebody thought 
there was a need to be met, a service to be rendered. 
There are people who complain that there are too many 
organizations. 

In 1830, the famous political philosopher Alexander 
de Tocqueville visited the United States and expressed 
amazement at the way Americans undertook things for 
themselves without thought of asking government ad- 
vice. He commented on the number of organizations that 
existed independent of government and drew this con- 
clusion: “The health of a democratic society may be 
measured by the quality of functions performed by its 
citizens.” A government that nurtures freedom welcomes 
this vast network of self-constituted groups; a despotic 
government stamps out independent thinking. Right here 
is the strength of American society; this is the source of 
new ideas and responsible citizen action for the improve- 
ment of life. 

People, of course, react in different ways to these 
organizations: (1) Some people will have nothing to do 
with them, but will gladly accept the benefits that such 
groups bring to all people. They are the free-loaders—the 
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ACT RESPONSIBLY 


people who do not vote because a vote has no meaning to 
them. (2) Then there are those who wouldn't think of 
being left out of things, but neither would they think of 
doing any of the work. These are the spectator-citizens; 
they vote with the crowd, never quite knowing for what 
or why. (3) Finally, there is the group of active mem- 
bers of organizations who have a deep concern about 


-needs and want to do something about them. This is the 


worker-citizen who gets the fun of living and helping. 
These are the people who know the issues and cast intel- 
ligent ballots for the good of all the people. 

Today the free world is faced with two belligerent 
communist regimes that dominate one third of the globe 
from Moscow and Peking. Their rocket-rattling and 
threats to “bury” us are now not idle jests. Their goal 
is to see the red flag flying over every nation on earth. 
Their relentless march of conquest in the last two dec- 
ades is ruthless and appalling. 

Americans have been slow to awaken to this situation. 
Today some are still complacent and indifferent to the 
communist threat saying, “It just can’t happen here; 
we are bound to progress.” Then there are some who 
are convinced now that we cannot stop communism, that 
it will sweep the world in spite of anything we can do, 
that our best course is to make peace with this inexora- 
ble movement, and eventually to join it. Arnold J. 
Toynbee, the eminent British historian, has made a wise 
observation on this matter: “I do not believe that West- 
ern civilization is fated to decline and fall; nor do I be- 
lieve that it is bound automatically to survive and 
prosper; I do believe that we Westerners have it in our 


_ power to save civilization by our own efforts.” Note 


that he used the word “efforts.” Here is a prescription 
for a nation-wide do-it-yourself program of responsible 
citizenship. 

(Right at this point, may I interpolate a comment? I 
have been greatly impressed by the “CQ Program”’ 
launched by Kiwanis International this past year. I con- 
gratulate you on its wisdom and timeliness; I urge you 
to push it tirelessly. The free world needs it.) 

It took work to build this free world, and it is going 
to take hard work to save it from destruction at the 
hands of those who love oppression rather than liberty. 
This is not a job for a few brave spirits; it requires the 
active participation of every citizen. America’s fore- 
fathers were not free-loader or spectator-citizens; they 
were active worker-citizens building a new life in a new 
continent. A handful of patriots could not have won 
American Independence and a handful of patriots today 
cannot beat back communist aggression. 

The framers of the Declaration of Independence prized 
liberty and were willing to fight for it, but they knew 
that it was only one face of the coin of citizenship. The 
other half is responsibility. They boldly stated their be- 
lief “that all men are created equal and endowed by 
their creator with certain unalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” But they also 
knew that these rights demanded responsibility and they 
pledged “our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

Vote? Yes, by all means! But let it be just one impor- 
tant act of responsible citizenship. THE END 
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By KENNETH D. CAMPBELL 


FTER THREE YEARS the Battle of the 
FA Water Tower has ended, and 
has returned to the frontier 
separating the New Jersey villages 
of Ho-Ho-Kus and Ridgewood. At 
first Ridgewood village fathers 
pointed with pride at the magnificent 
$80,000 water tower they were build- 
ing astraddle the border between the 
two But as the steel jutted 
upwards towards its appointed 160- 
Ho-Ho-Kus officers ob- 
violated their zoning 
surrounding 


peace 


towns 


foot height, 
jected that it 
code and harmed 
residences in their Not so, 
Ridgewood leaders said: it met 
Ridgewood's zoning laws and wasn’t 
hurting a thing on that side of the 


town. 
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bY ONING? 


Zoning codes today affect almost 


everybody and are, nevertheless, understood 


by almost nobody 


border. So off to court went the two 
Jersey neighbors, and after years of 
wrangling, Ridgewood was ordered 
to tear down the offending tower, by 
then 75 per cent complete. 

As residents and property owners 
have discovered (often to their dis- 
comfort), zoning quarrels like the 
above have become more and more 
common in recent years. As popula- 
tions increase, as people emigrate, as 
old communities expand and new 
communities are formed, the prob- 
lems caused by zoning (which might 
be much greater without it) become 
more acute. Nor does the bitterness 
of some of the quarrels cause over- 
whelming dismay, for zoning is like 


an invisible insurance policy on prop- 
erty, and residents and owners take 
unkindly to attempts to water down 
their protection. 

Zoning laws touch almost everyone 
today. According to the Municipal 
Year Book, 95 per cent of 967 cities 
over 10,000 population have now 
adopted zoning codes, as have more 
than 1000 counties and townships 
surrounding cities. Yet frequently 
the only source of information about 
zoning codes are lengthy documents 
bulging with abstruse legal and plan- 
ning terms like “spot” zones, “strip” 
zones, exclusive, cumulative and 
non-cumulative zones, ad obscurum. 

At that point the average citizen is 





likely to give up or call for help, as 
did even the professionals on the 
Louisville, Kentucky Planning Com- 
mission, who, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, “hired a translator to 
translate the planning and zoning re- 
ports. The commission explained that 
nobody but experts could understand 
the reports because they were so full 
of planner’s jargon.” Typical? Yes, 
for zoning is not only the 20th Cen- 
tury’s leading contribution to age- 
honored practices of trading and 
building upon land, but also is 
among the least understood—or most 
misunderstood—complexities of mod- 
ern society. 

What is zoning, anyway? Basically 
it is government’s use of police power 
to group land into districts, or zones, 
for specific purposes. Once a zone is 
established, all properties within it 
must be used for the same function 
or functions. In small cities 
only a few zones may be required, 
such as residential, commercial, and 
industrial. Larger communities may 
residential zone into 


set of 


divide a one 


area for single family homes, an- 
other for apartments. Large cities 
may require many zones; Philadel- 
phia is considering the creation of 
thirty-six separate zones, including 
nineteen residential. 

Cities, counties, and townships can 
zone only if state laws permit, but 
almost without exception specific 
zoning decisions are made by the 
community’s legislative body. Legis- 
lators are guided by advice from 
professional administrators, such as 
zoning referees, planning commis- 
sions, and boards of appeal or adjust- 
ment. 

While the legal instruments known 
as “zoning codes” are relatively new, 
authority Erling Solberg says the 
idea of setting aside areas for dan- 
gerous or noxious occupations orig- 
inated in the United States before 
the Declaration of Independence was 
signed. Stimulated by fear of explo- 
sions, many colonial settlements al- 
lowed gunpowder storage only on 
town outskirts, and in 1692 Massa- 
chusetts empowered several towns to 








designate locations where odorous 
slaughterhouses, stillhouses, and tal- 
low and leather operations would be 
least offensive to residents. 

When the nation’s first comprehen- 
sive zoning ordinance was adopted 
in New York City in 1916, it was 
condemned as an unwarranted inva- 
sion of private property rights, a 
viewpoint that is still expressed on 
occasion. Reporting upon zoning 
limits on trailers, the Mobile Home 
Citizen charged recently that zoning 
“poses GRAVE THREATS to our 
traditional American freedom of en- 
terprise....Few seem to recognize... 
that zoning is a GIANT STEP toward 
Socialism, dictating as it does how 
the individual may or may not use 
his own property.” Despite this, zon- 
ing has won confidence from most 
civic groups, and a United States 
Chamber of Commerce booklet com- 
ments, “Today, it is regarded as 
an essential protection for property 
owners.” 

Established and accepted as zon- 
ing has become today, its practice 
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poses some bothersome questions for 
thoughtful officials and citizens alike. 
Judged by volume of comment and 
court action, those questions are: 

Is zoning protecting homes by con- 
trolling true nuisances, or is it be- 
coming legalized snobbery? 

To what degree should zoning con- 
trol business competition? 

How are zoning codes coping with 
problems created by automobiles? 

The query about “snob” zoning 
strikes deepest at the original pur- 
pose of zoning: protection of residen- 
tial neighborhoods. Rudimentary as 
they were, those colonial districting 
laws sought to protect dwelling areas 
by separating them from injurious 
or harmful trades. As formal zoning 
codes emerged, this practice devel- 
oped into a hierarchy of desirable 
land uses with single family homes 
at the top of the pyramid and the less 
attractive but functional facilities of 
society, such as junk yards, gravel 
pits, quarries, and slaughter houses, 
settling at the bottom. 

Early zoning codes provided that 








land could be put to any “higher” 
use in “lower” use zones. Thus a 
fourteen room mansion could be built 
in an industrial zone; such a code 
was said to be “cumulative.” Most 
modern codes are non-cumulative, 
or exclusive. They require that all 
land use within a zone comply with 
the stated zone function. 

Apt as the zoning of land accord- 
ing to esthetic values may seem, it 
permits some questionable practices 
where residential good looks is the 
issue. Exclusiveness, of course, is a 
primary attraction of many subur- 
ban communities, where citizens zone 
to protect their half-rural High Brow 
Hills or Luxury Lanes from contami- 
nations spilling from neighboring big 
cities. This suburban edginess may be 
justified in many cases, for big cities, 
quicker to apply zoning, first sought 
attractiveness by forcing cemeteries, 
junk yards, sewage treatment plants, 
and the like to squat just outside city 
boundaries in unincorporated land. 

Aroused at being made city dump- 
ing grounds, suburban communities 
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TYPES OF ZONING DISTRICTS 





have been quick to enforce even 
stricter bans on such facilities. 
Livonia, Michigan blackballed all 
drive-in theaters as nuisances; Har- 
borcreek Township, near Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, gave the same evil eye to 
all junk yards; and Columbia Town- 
ship, near Cleveland, Ohio, stamped 
an unwanted label on airports. The 
Green Bay, Wisconsin suburb of 
Hobart went even further: city 
fathers zoned the entire town for 
residences, then decreed that, “In- 
dustries and trades which are not 
commonly known as objectionable 
and obnoxious may be admitted with 
approval of the Town Board.” 
However logical such bans may 
appear in the city-suburban taffy- 
pull, courts have dealt unkindly with 
sweeping nuisance categories and in 
fact nullified each of the above four 
blanket bans. Passage of a zoning 
ordinance blackening a disfavored 
industry as a nuisance does not ac- 
tually make it a nuisance, the courts 
ruled. “The business of operating a 
junk yard is a legitimate enterprise 
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Proper zoning can prevent the type 


of situation illustrated on this page and 


the two preceding, which may be the 


result of “cumulative” zoning. Today “exclusive” 
zoning is recommended by most authorities. 
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which, while offending the esthetic 
taste, does not constitute a danger- 
ous business,” judged a Pennsylva- 
nia court in the Harborcreek Town- 
ship incident. 

But if some suburbs have failed 
to preserve their residential quality 
with nuisance bans, many have found 
an alternate method of freezing their 
small town status. Determined to 
keep their suburban confines from 
overnight disruption by the mass 
housing developments becoming 
more and more the pattern of Amer- 
ica's suburbia, these towns require 
new homes to be built on lots whose 
size—and consequent price—is far 
above the pocketbook of most mass 
builders. 

For awhile the magic lot size to 
halt the builders’ suburban stam- 
pede was one acre, compared to a 
generally accepted one-eighth or 
one-sixth acre size. Grave doubts 
were raised as to the constitutional- 
ity of codes that required all homes 
in a neighborhood to possess yards 
of ball-park size, and as late as 1957 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
frowned on acre lot sizes as unnec- 
essarily lavish. Even so, the 1959 
Municipal Year Book indicated that 
fourteen cities have exclusive resi- 
dential zones requiring acre lots, and 
zones in another 101 cities call for a 
minimum half-acre. 

But the acre size, long the un- 
breakable four-minute-mile barrier 
for planners, is now a dust cloud, 
pulverized by a Connecticut Su- 
preme Court edict upholding four- 
acre minimum home sites in ex- 
urban New Canaan, where per capita 
income was the nation’s highest in 
the 1950 census. 

While New Canaan’s four-acre 
zone surely excludes mass builders, 
this argument was not used on be- 
half of the super lots. In defending 
the town against a landowner’s claim 
that large lots cut $250,000 from the 
value of his 436 acres, New Canaan 
officials replied that smaller lots 
would compound problems of pri- 
vate sewage disposal, would subject 
existing homes to potential damage 
from extra storm water running off 
roofs and driveways, and would cre- 
ate traffic hazards requiring exten- 
sive road rebuilding. After accepting 
these reasons, the state’s Supreme 
Court curtly disposed of the claimed 
value loss: “The maximum possible 
enrichment of developers is not a 
controlling purpose of zoning.” 

A different argument with the 
same ultimate purpose did not fare 
as well, however. Virginia’s Fairfax 
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Massachusetts empowered towns to designate locations where odorous 
slaughter houses and tallow and leather operations would be least offensive. 


County, near the nation’s capital, 
asked that mass builders be banned, 
to hold down government costs. The 
county had reserved two thirds of 
its 400-square-mile area for two 
acre lots “to channel the county’s 
population into the eastern one third 


.where the cost of operating the gov- 


ernment would be more economical.” 
Snapped a Virginia court: “The 
practical effect...is to prevent people 
in the low income bracket from liv- 
ing in the western area. This would 
serve private rather than public 
interests.” 

How big can the large lots re- 


quired by snob zoning become? One 
court commented starkly that based 
on the reasons for the New Canaan 
super lots “it would not be unrea- 
sonable to expect that zones could 
be increased from four acres to eight 
acres to sixteen acres ad infinitum.” 

Another problem in the area of 
zoning is no more easily solved. It 
concerns a fundamental aspect of 
what we call free enterprise — the 
matter of competition. To what de- 
gree should zoning affect business 
competition? 

Zoning is of paramount impor- 
tance in conducting business, since 


Illustrated by Phoebe Moore 





For awhile the magic lot size was one acre. 
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granting of a proper business zone 
actually creates a monopoly for the 
landowner. While most cities try to 
group business uses at certain loca- 
tions to minimize this monopoly 
value, zoners and legislators face 
constant pressure from seekers of 
“spot” zones, or commercial use for 
a single property spotted inside a 
wholly residential area. The value 
of such spot zones to owners is read- 
ily apparent, although the commu- 
nity generally is the loser. 

Of even greater significance is zon- 
ing’s role in establishing new busi- 
nesses, for zoning is a ready-made 
vehicle for controlling competition. 
Some cities have attempted blanket 


The golden lining inside the 
nation’s cloud of exhaust fumes. 


bans on commerce, but these have 
usually met the fate of similar 
across-the-board exiles of obnoxious 
uses. Other towns, such as Florham 
Park, New Jersey, have tried to 
maintain their small town atmos- 
phere by limiting new stores to 5000 
square feet of space, thus keeping 
out large enterprises, such as super- 
markets and chain variety stores. 

In city after city, commercial zon- 
ing requests are denied because ex- 
isting businesses are satisfying 
customer demands, Oyster Bay, New 
York reasoned that “sufficient service 
stations [are] nearby to serve the 
needs of the community” in refusing 
a,new service station, and East 
Cleveland, Ohio proclaimed that “the 
needs of the community in the field 
of retail purchases are already well 
served...there is no need for such a 
supermarket.” 

But New York courts overruled 


Oyster Bay, saying, “The purpose of 
zoning is not to control business 
competition,” and Ohio courts jarred 
East Cleveland with, “If a curtail- 
ment in this area (competition) by 
governmental action rather than by 
the law of supply and demand is to 
be made, it must be made through 
some other governmental agencies 
than zoning authorities.” 

Nationally known planning con- 
sultant Frederic H. Bair, Jr. has 
enunciated the general rule that 
“The only point at which it is proper 
in zoning, in my opinion, to consider 
the economic effects is the point at 
which the economic effects reach 
into the general welfare.” 

A classic argument for minimizing 
business zoning is to prevent a suc- 
cession of marginal stores from going 
bankrupt, thus leaving vacant store- 
rooms to harm the public by blight- 
ing entire neighborhoods. An excess 
of commercial zoning, it is also con- 
tended, leads to leap-frogging of 
business development—the bypassing 
of less desirable commercially zoned 
land that becomes an unproductive 
pocket of ‘“‘dead”’ land. Then too, 
zoners have always been wary of 
get-rich-quick speculators who 
press for favorable zoning just to 
turn a handsome profit on property. 
Too many times such schemes fall 
through and commercially zoned 
parcels lie idle. 

To counter this problem, Denver 
instituted a “demonstration program” 
for business zoning in 1955. Under 
the plan new enterprises are required 
to begin building and servicing their 
area within specified times. Other- 
wise their rezoning is revoked. “Busi- 
ness is viewed as a service to people 
in an area,” stated the city in the 
American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials (ASPO) Newsletter, “and the 
privilege of providing this service is 
matched with the obligation to do so, 
inasmuch as zoning limits the num- 
ber and location of businesses.” 

Just as laissez faire advocates have 
had to admit that unbridled com- 
petition in another era permitted 
many business abuses harmful to 
the public, zoning administrators 
must realize that reasonable control 
of business for public protection does 
not bestow power to stifle business 
competition through excessive re- 
strictions. Certainly the argument 
that “existing stores already serve 
all the shoppers” demands critical 
analysis each time it is voiced, for 
one general store could conceivably 
serve a town while gouging custom- 
ers with high prices. 


While control of business com- 
petition is one of zoning’s oldest 
problems, the automobile revolution 
presents its thorniest modern coun- 
terpart: How are zoning codes cop- 
ing with the auto? As modern cars 
have grown longer and multiplied 
like rabbits, parking space has 
shrunk. A favorite device of zoners 
to ease this parking pinch has been 
to require new buildings, such as 
factories and churches, to provide 
off-street parking spaces in a stipu- 
lated ratio to the number of employes, 
square feet of space, or number of 
pews or seats. 

Recognizing that enterprises may 
succeed or fail on the availability of 
parking, most building owners have 
acquiesced to these regulations. Still, 
the wisdom of off-street parking 
rules in zoning has been challenged 
for widely divergent reasons. 

Planner Victor Gruen, creator of 
the stunning Fort Worth, Texas, 
downtown mall scheme, protested 
that off-street parking requirements 
“defer” to the auto and warned, “If 
we ever allow the automobile to be- 
come our master, to whom we have 
to show deference, instead of our 
servant...we are decidedly wrong.” 

The Colorado Supreme Court re- 
cently reached the same conclusion 
for completely different reasons. 
Berating “compulsory, involuntary 
off-street parking maintained at the 
expense of the property owner as a 
price tag or tribute for the exercise 
of the constitutional right to do bus- 
iness,” jurists ruled that traffic prob- 
lems “cannot be legally solved by 
confiscation of private property, 
without compensation, under a pre- 
tense of zoning.” 

To this zoners reply: “Why should 
the public give away valuable street 
space for auto parking for private 
firms?” 


Egvatty vexatious are problems 
posed by the myriad auto-oriented 
enterprises such as drive-in theaters, 
restaurants, banks, car washes, and 
ice cream stands that since World 
War II have panned for the golden 
lining inside the nation’s cloud of 
exhaust fumes. Since highways are 
lifelines of such firms, they seek to 
string like an ill-matched strand of 
pearls along the concrete and asphalt 
trailways. In so doing they fly full 
against planners and zoners who 
blame many city economic ills upon 
just such “strip” zoning practices in 
the past. A shallow strip of commer- 
cial properties bordering both sides 
(see ZONING page 46) 
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The 


TOUCH 


of 


FAME 


T ONE MOMENT in our young lives, 
my brother, Norwood Dalrymple, 
and I, George Dalrymple, were close, 
oh so close, to everlasting fame. In 
fact, this golden goddess of oppor- 
tunity was so near that we needed 
only to reach out and grasp her out- 
stretched hand. 

Unfortunately though, we were too 
young—Norwood was only eight and 
I eleven—and the touch of fame was 
so light that we did not respond 
quickly enough. 

So that you will understand how 
Norwood and I muffed our big 
chance, I will tell you the story. It 
all began on a Saturday morning at 
the breakfast table when our father, 
Mr. Buttress Dalrymple, halted his 
cornflakes halfway to his mouth and 
dangled a reward before us. 

“If you fellows can just stay clear 
of mischief today,” he informed us, 
“you'll be among those present at the 
Crest Theatre for the cowboy movie 
tonight.” 

Norwood and I readily agreed to 
our very best behavior, since the ten 
cent silent movie featured either: 
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Dozens and dozens of 
fireflies left their dwelling place 
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Tom Mix and his Wonder Horse 
Tony, the swashbuckling Ken May- 
nard, the dashing Hoot Gibson, or 
the heroic Buck Jones. Not one of 
these gents had ever suffered through 
a dull moment in his entire movie 
career. 

“You understand now,” father 
continued, “this means staying out 
of trouble all day long. Don’t use 
your mother’s washing machine as a 
swimming pool for tadpoles, frogs, 
turtles, or other assorted reptiles. 
Don't bat, toss, or otherwise maneu- 
ver the baseball through any of old 
Missus Tiddly’s windows.” 

“Don’t—" father’s voice boomed; 
his broad, dark moustache quivered 
as his excitement grew. “When in 
doubt—just—just don’t.” 

Father concluded with a flourish 
whereby his right forefinger pointed 
straight upward toward our bed- 
room. Norwood and I moved our 
heads up and down like two cockle- 
burrs in a strong wind to indicate 
that we thoroughly understood. 

The day was an exceedingly tame 
one for us. Except for tossing Wen- 
dell, Missus Tiddly’s perfumed, be- 
ribboned, Maltese cat, into the stink 
creek—to settle a debate about his 
swimming ability — nothing even 
mildly exciting happened. Appar- 
ently, this act went unnoticed, for 
when Norwood and I arrived home 
for our evening meal, father was 
almost overcome with surprise. 

“Will wonders never cease,” he ex- 
claimed delightedly. “I didn’t receive 
a single, solitary complaint about you 
fellows all day long. Here is an extra 







He collared the two boys and 
scurried them out of the theater. 


nickel,” he continued expansively. 
“You fellows can splurge on a box of 
popcorn tonight at the movies.” 

Just before starting for the Crest 
Theatre, I found Norwood in the 
backyard catching fireflies. Norwood 
loved live things—not only live things 
that were furry and cuddly—but live 
things that crept, crawled, slithered, 
or flew as well. 

“What are you gonna do with all 
those lightning bugs?” I demanded 
to know. 

“I'm putting them in a jar for safe 
keeping. I’m gonna train them.” 

“You can’t train lightning bugs,” I 
responded with disgust. “They are 


too dumb.” 

“Yes I can,” Norwood replied. 
“They train fleas in circuses don’t 
they?” 

“Never mind that now,” I warned 
Norwood. “We are gonna be late for 
the movie if you don’t hurry.” 

Norwood stuffed the jar containing 
many dozens of fireflies into his 
trousers pocket, and we hurried to 
the theater. 

The cowboy movie consisted of 
sixteen reels with a break at the 
end of each reel. During the first of 
these breaks, I warned Norwood. 

“Don’t you know what'll happen 
if you leave all those lightning bugs 
caged up in that jar?” 

“No, what?” Norwood wondered. 

“When you grow up you will be 
put in a cage and won't be allowed 
to escape either.” 

Norwood gasped. Being three years 
younger than myself, he seldom ques- 
tioned my wisdom. After the lights 
were switched off for the second reel, 
it was obvious that my warning be- 
gan to prey upon Norwood’s peace 
of mind. He squirmed continuously, 
emitting one distressed sigh after an- 
other. Finally his fear seemed to 
reach the panic stage, for he sud- 
denly yanked the jar containing the 
fireflies out of his pocket, unscrewed 
the lid, and tapped the bottom furi- 
ously with his hand. Dozens and doz- 
ens of fireflies left their dwelling 
place and filtered out into the dark- 
ened atmosphere of the movie. 

It wasn’t long before the fireflies 
began to glow, and we could see a 
twinkle-twinkle here, a_ twinkle- 
twinkle there, and finally, a twinkle- 
twinkle everywhere. To our surprise 
this completely captured the atten- 
tion of the children inside the movie. 

Boys began to scamper recklessly 
up and down the aisle, leaping into 
the air, attempting to scoop elusive 
fireflies out of space. 

“I've got him,” one fellow an- 
























































nounced, victoriously stuffing his 
prize into his popcorn box where it 
became comingled with the popcorn. 

“That’s nothing,” another fellow 
boasted. “I’ve caught three already.” 

Other boys used their seats as 
springboards — from which they 
bounded high into the air — some- 
times capturing several insects with 
a single swoop of the hand. 


More and more children joined the 
melee until the clamour finally 
reached the ears of Mr. Dingleberry, 
the theater manager. Mr. Dingle- 
berry, redfaced and harassed, 
charged down the aisle like a 
wounded buffalo. Upon reaching the 
front part of the theater, Mr. Dingle- 
berry hurriedly surveyed the situa- 
tion and made his decision. 

“Turn on the lights you sap! Turn 
them on!” Mr. Dingleberry shouted 
to his pimply-faced, adolescent usher. 
The usher flicked on the switch, and 
Mr. Dingleberry discovered that the 
glow of a firefly was only barely dis- 
tinguishable in a lighted theater. 

“Off with the lights,” Mr. Dingle- 
berry reversed himself without cere- 
mony. “Turn them off, you nincom- 
poop,” he ordered the unhappy usher. 

Norwood and I watched in awe as 
Mr. Dingleberry and the usher at- 
tempted to herd the fireflies “cowboy 
fashion”—down the aisle and out the 
exit door—with large pieces of card- 
board. 

“Drive them out,” Mr. Dingleberry 
insisted emphatically. “Drive every 
last insect out the door.” 

After repeated “roundups,” the 
theater was substantially clear of 
fireflies. However, a certain number 
of “strays” headed for the rafters 
where their twinkling could be ob- 
served for many weeks. 

Norwood and I—aghast at the com- 
motion we had caused—were com- 
pletely stunned by Mr. Dingleberry’s 
next move. He charged furiously up 
the aisle to the rear of the theater 
and pointed an accusing forefinger, 
first at a boy called “Squirrely” 
Skiver, and then at another named 
Gus Minton. 

“It was you, I know it was you,” 
he shouted as he collared the two 
boys and scurried them out of the 
theater. Mr. Dingleberry had been 
the victim of so many of these fel- 
low’s pranks that he automatically 
assumed them guilty of any and all 
misdeeds. 

Suddenly a thunderbolt of under- 
standing struck Norwood and my- 
self! The goddess of fame had sought 

(see TOUCH OF FAME page 46) 
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Hickory embers still glowed 
beneath 500 pounds 
of choice beef as the 


° Polk City club’s 
two cooks began to carve. 
Earlier, picnic tables, lumber, 


and club manpower converted 
the town square 
into a “homecoming” park. 





HERE WAS A TIME, more than. one to a Polk City homecoming. A 
twenty years ago, when the peo- whole steer was barbecued and 
ple in and around Polk City, Iowa served free to 2500, who stayed until 
(population, 600) gathered once a_ long after dark. As might be ex- 
year for an annual “homecoming.” It pected of beginners, a few hitches 
was an eagerly-awaited fall day. The developed: Electrical equipment 
entire countryside poured into town failed to provide enough current, 
for a big feed, games for the kids, and although the food tasted good, it 
and the day-long gab fest peculiar to could scarcely be seen; club man- 
people who live many of their days power distribution was inefficient; 
in relative isolation. At least that’s and, unexpectedly, a lot of politicians 
how Kiwanians of Polk City, most showed up to deliver orations. 
of whom were boys then, remem- Comments from homecomers were 
ber it. But as telephones and auto- so encouraging, however, that the 
mobiles made communication easier, Polk City club began thinking about 
the homecoming tradition died. another barbecue. “And while we’re 
Two years ago the Kiwanis Club at it,” suggested a club member, 
of Polk City voted to revive the “why not make the homecoming 
tradition. They appointed committees barbecue a fund-raising project for 
and tacked up notices inviting every- youth work? No one will object to 
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paying half a buck for a good bar- 
becue dinner.” No one objected to 
the proposal, either. 

For the second annual barbecue, 
held last September, the Polk City 
club began preparations far in ad- 
vance of the scheduled date. Eight 
committees (Food, Parade, Program, 
Concessions, Grounds, Finance, 
Seating, and Publicity) smoothed out 
wrinkles. Six weeks prior to the big 
day, the Publicity Committee began 
placing once-a-week releases into 
four area newspapers and then car- 
ried some 750 handbills around to 
stores, gas stations, restaurants, and 
offices in all neighboring communi- 
ties. Club members, meanwhile, sold 
advance barbecue tickets at fifty 
cents each. 

Thorough preparations made the 
barbecue itself a breeze. On the Fri- 
day evening before the barbecue, 
club members arrived at the Polk 
City town square to dig a pit (five 
feet wide, ten feet long, and three 
feet deep). They fired the pit first 
with corn cobs, then old fence posts, 
and finally with hickory logs to flavor 
the meat. Two-man crews stoked the 
fire all night, and at 7 a.m. on barbe- 
cue day, 500 pounds of dressed beef 
began sizzling over a three-foot bed 
of coals. 

At that point, most of the Polk 
City club arrived (in time for sau- 
sage and eggs cooked over the pit) 
and began building the “cane toss,” 
“bean bag,” and “dip the duck” 
booths, as well as other concessions 
and seating. Other club members 
helped set up conservation exhibits, 
loudspeakers, lights, and a booth 
where Kiwanis wives sold king-size 
pie a la mode for twenty cents. An 
out-of-town concessionaire put up a 
merry-go-round and other rides. 

By 1:30 p.m. the town square was 
packed with kids running, parents 
shaking hands, and Kiwanians lining 
up a parade of local units. Another 
crowd encircled the hickory-smoke- 
wreathed barbecue pit. Just as the 
parade ended and winners were an- 
nounced, a cloudburst drove the 
crowd for cover. Club members 
hastily erected'a roof over the pit 
and glanced first at the 500 pounds 
of beef and then at the drenched and 
deserted town square. It looked like 


The serving line (left) 

stretched all the way across the park 
and stayed that way for 

hours. Kiwanis wives (right) brought 
home-baked pies to sell, 

a la mode, for 20 cents per serving. 
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One corner of the park was devoted to concession rides. 


Well after dark, Kiwanians finally served themselves after 
serving some 2000 paying guests. They ate hamburger. 
since all of the barbecued beef had been devoured earlier. 



















The homecoming served as 
Polk City’s Kids’ Day and included 
stunt races in which 

boys and girls competed for cash prizes. 


a lot of beef for a thirty-seven-mem- 
ber club to eat. 

But when the sun shone two hours 
later, homecomers materialized out 
of cars, homes, and stores. Kiwanians 
poked up the pit fire, held contests 
for the kids, and laid out the serving 
tables. At 5 p.m. the first barbecue- 
eater was served from a line a foot- 
ball-field long. As their customers 
ate, the Polk City club called youth 
leaders to the bandstand and pre- 
sented checks in support of the An- 
keny 4-H boys, Lincolnettes 4-H 
girls, Alleman Junior Farmers, Blue- 
birds, Camp Fire Girls, Little League, 
Boy Scouts, Cub Scouts, and the 
Gospei Missionary Church. 

At 9 p.m. weary club members fed 
the last of 2500, who finished off the 
500 pounds of beef, as well as an- 
other thirty pounds from an emer- 
gency supply, forty gallons of baked 
beans, and quantities of potato chips, 
coffee, and milk. With homecomers 
departing, club members managed a 
few bites themselves, before turning 
to the job of cleaning up the town 
square. The coffee was strong and 
club spirits high. 

“This is the only time us farmers 
have an excuse for getting together 
ever since they stopped having the 
old homecoming,” said Duane Barton, 
1959 club secretary. 

Wilbur Miller, 1960 chairman of 
the International Committee on Boys 
and Girls Work, summed up the 
purpose of all the club’s efforts: “It’s 
hard for a small rural club to raise 
enough money for boys and girls 
work, unless they've got a popular 
project like our barbecue.” 

At the next regular club meeting, 
Gale Redding, then club president, 
made a report that seemed to assure 
expanded youth work by the Polk 
City club. After he detailed all in- 
come and expenses, he announced a 
profit of $600. THE END 
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It takes more than a gimmick; 






it takes quality 






to change drive-weary donors 






into eager customers; to change 






a lukewarm membership into a 






spirited sales team; to change 






fund-raising from a chore 






to a challenge 






Only Benson's Old Home Fruit 






Cake guarantees such quality 






and backs it up with forthright 






answers to your three big 






fund-raising questions 
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1. How much money can our 












club make? 3. What is our investment? 


No initial investment. 





$100 to $3000 was made by 






You can even get Bonus cakes, 
unlimited this year. 






In addition, yours may be the 
club selected to award Benson’s 
$1,000 Scholarship. 

For complete details, return 

the attached coupon. Mail it 
now. We pay postage. 









customers’ money. The experi- 
ence of thousands of clubs 
throughout the nation goes to 
work for you. 



















Tested selling tips and order 
cards simplify selling; a com- 
plete Sales Kit aids your Pub- 
licity, Inventory, and Sales 
chairmen. Through these, the 
experience of thousands of clubs 
throughout the nation works 

for you. 


Here is your ideal Annual Fall 
project. Customers identify your 
club with “that good cake” they 
want to buy again. Sales become 
virtually automatic. Each year’s 
work diminishes as sales mul- 
tiply. 








Happier customers 
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GON 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


J usT BACK from six weeks in Eu- 
rope, I now am prepared to explain 
exactly what’s wrong with the eco- 
nomic, political, and social systems 
over there and what our govern- 
ment should do about them. I await 
my call from the State Department. 


oe * * 


Our vacation trip worked out 
very well, due to careful planning. 
Before we left we made a list of the 
clothes we would need and a list of 
the money we would need. Then 
we divided the first in half and 
multiplied the second by two. 


* * * 


“The world is a big ball,” Kiwa- 
nian Billy Preston’s little son wrote 
on his school paper, with more astute- 
ness than he realized, “which re- 
volves on its taxes.” 


* * * 


I'm not ag’in the American gov- 
ernment, I’m ag’in a lot of the 
absurdities it permits. For example, 
I wonder some about the one third 
of a million dollars currently being 
spent by the US Public Health 
Service to determine why female 
doves lay eggs during courtship. 
“This may be pretty interesting to 
doves,” suggests Fred Maytag, the 
Iowa washing machine manufac- 
turer, “but hardly contributes to 
the over-dll economic growth of 
our nation.” 


* * * 


The two candidates for governor 
spoke at our club, and afterward I 
asked Old Man Harris how he felt 
about them. “I’m just thankful,” 
said he, “that only one of them can 
ever get elected.” 
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I’ve beca gone, of course, but I do 
hear rumors that there’s a political 
shindig of some sort going on in 
America. I was told about neigh- 
bors Jones and Smith, who didn’t 
get along too well. Smith decided 
to run for office, but Jones immedi- 
ately told him off. “I wouldn’t vote 
for you,” said Jones, “if you were 
St. Peter himself.” 

“If I was St. Peter,” Smith shot 
back, “I wouldn’t ask you to vote 
for me. You wouldn’t be in my 
precinct.” 


* * * 


Kiwanian Bill Lester, a distin- 
guished radio disc jockey, reports 
this dire threat received in a letter 
from a record manufacturer: “If 
you do not play this record, we will 
send you some money.” 


Bill Burns of our Kiwanis club 
stopped his family car on a sizzling 
day in an uninspired village at a 
little one-man filling station, and 
asked the old gaffer attending it, 
“What do you call this God-for- 
saken, run-down, unsightly, hot, 
humid, dried-up place?” 

Said the old gaffer, “That there’s 
close enough.” 


* * + 


In my enthusiasm over the birth 
of my first grandson—as magnificent 
a specimen as ever was spawned 
outside of Texas—I bought twice as 
many cigars as I needed for Kiwanis 
distribution. Since I don’t smoke 
(I have no sins whatsoever—except 
lying) the remaining ones are just 
smelling up my office. They cost me 
two bits apiece. Who'll now offer 
fifteen cents? 


Young men, here is a diamond- 
studded business opportunity clip- 
ped from the want-ad section of a 
big newspaper: “Young man wanted 
to learn advertising in an old es- 
tablished advertising agency. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for son of a 
national advertiser.” 


* * + 


Stopped over in Wisconsin last 
week, and fell to questioning the 
young son of a friend. Asked him 
what the four seasons are, and he 
replied at once—“Sir, they are Duck, 
Pheasant, Rabbit, and Deer.” 


* * 7 


If tax-supported inflation con- 
tinues to rise at its present rate, a 
hair cut in 1990 will cost $32.18, a 
pound of coffee $32.41, a gallon of 
gasoline 95 cents plus tax, a Chev- 
rolet sedan $25,760, a modest three- 
bedroom home $250,000. And who 
has the obligation to reverse this 
horror? Well gentlemen, the Ki- 
wanis motto is “We Build.” Our 
economic structure sadly needs re- 
building. 


* * * 


As a confirmed status seeker I 
always sit up near the head table 
at Kiwanis meetings, and am prone 
to pop out a wisecrack now and 
then. This proves that Kiwanis is 
valuable to a man, for I am allowed 
no such freedom at church, or at 
home. 


* * + 


Our Kiwanis club each year 
honors local school teachers who 
have been forced to retire because 
of age. We felt a little ashamed of 
the system this year. Why should 
dedicated women of sixty-two and 
men of sixty-five be forced out 
when the need for trained teachers 
is so acute? Many are just then in 
their intellectual prime. 


* + * 


“As I understand it,” says Kiwa- 
nian “Red” Henderson, who is head 
man of a great library, “inflation is 
a time when you never had it so good 
or parted with it so fast. 


* * + 


“That guy is so mean,” says Ki- 
wanian M. J. Pipsaire, of a citizen 
who wouldn’t help a Kiwanis char- 
ity drive, “he keeps poor frightened 
sheep jumping over a fence all 
night just because his conscience 
won't let him sleep.” 





Jane Addams is pictured at age thirty, 
when she established Hull House, and 


in later years surrounded by children. 
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Lady of Hull House 


By CHARLES-GENE McDANIEL 


In the Age of Elegance, Jane Addams found her greatest satisfaction 





among the poor, not as a philanthropist but as a neighbor 
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Wallace W. Kirkland, Sr. 


NE DAY IN 1866, a little girl out 

driving with her father passed 
through an impoverished area in an 
industrial city in Illinois. As the 
horse and carriage moved along, it 
passed dozens of children, many ‘thin 
and ill-clothed, playing in dirty 
streets and alleys beside shabby little 
houses. Finally, after watching 
thoughtfully for a long time, the six- 
year-old girl turned to her father. 
“When I grow up,” she said quietly, 
“I’m going to have a big house and 
I’m going to ask all those children 
to come over and play.” 

And, as history has recorded, she 
did grow up to have that big house 
and to become one of the most hon- 
ored women in the United States 
besides. She, with her friend Ellen 
Gates Starr, founded Chicago’s Hull 
House, called: by author-columnist 
Walter Lippmann, a “Citadel of Com- 
passion.” 

Jane Addams was a leader for 
world peace, She campaigned for 
better working conditions for women 
and the abolishment of child labor. 
She sought better schools, a juvenile 
court, and improved public health 
and sanitation. She championed or- 
ganized labor, women’s suffrage, and 
other movements for the betterment 
of the human condition. But of all 
her lasting accomplishments, she is 
best remembered for Hull House, 
that fulfillment of a childhood dream, 
where not only little children come 
and play but where adults as well 
find help in times of trouble, a place 
for recreation, and beauty through 
art and music. 

Hull House was opened in 1889 by 
Jane Addams—or “Sister Jane,” as 
the residents came to call her—Ellen 
Starr, and a housekeeper. These 
young women from well-to-do fam- 


Hull House today is deeply root- 
ed in a changing neighborhood. 


ilies came to live in the slum area to 
be residents of the neighborhood and 
to be an influence in the neighbor- 
hood, rather than as “socia! workers.” 
They intended Hull House to be a 
place where any person, no matter 
who or what he was, could drop in 
as one might drop in on one’s neigh- 
bor for coffee. 

Hull House did then, and does 
now, offer more than coffee and con- 
versation. As a settlement it not only 
has helped those in material] need, it 
also has sought to bring beauty into 
the lives of those whose environment 
is ugly—to be a spiritual influence in 
a non-religious way. 

The first activity at the house, two 
weeks after the three young women 
opened it, was a “reading party” for 
a dozen young women of the neigh- 
borhood who were invited in. Soon 
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afterward, a kindergarten was begun 
in the drawing room of the house. 
Then clubs were started that ap- 
pealed to persons of varying back- 
grounds, such as the Plato Club, 
organized among older men for dis- 
cussion of Greek philosophy. Classes 
were added, and a little theater was 
started. A co-operative boarding club 
for working girls was established in 
the 1890's. 

it is significant that the first large 
contribution to Hull House—$5000 in 
1891—was given for an art gallery 
The gallery proved to be more popu- 
lar than the public kitchen set up to 
provide inexpensive but nourishing 
family meals for overworked women 
of the neighborhood 

Hull House fulfilled the needs and 
yearnings of the neighborhood and 
was an immediate success. During its 
first year, 50,000 people came to par- 
ticipate in its activities or to seek 
advice or other help. During the sec- 
ond year, 2000 a week came; later 
the number swelled to 3000 people a 
week 

People in trouble came readily to 
Hull House and to Jane Addams. On 
one occasion a young man, a mur- 
derer, arrived just ahead of the 
police. He insisted that he had killed 


in self-defense and wanted to know 
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what to do. But following him, also 
ahead of the police, was a member of 
the murdered man’s family, also 
anxious to have advice from Jane 
Addams. 

Sometimes Miss Addams went to 
people. In 1892, a young man inher- 
ited nearby slum property on which 
a house of prostitution operated. Jane 
Addams persuaded him not only to 
donate the property to Hull House 
but to have it cleared for what be- 
came Chicago’s first public play- 
ground. Later, this same young man, 
William Kent, gave additional land 
to the city for small parks and play- 
grounds. This was the beginning of 
Chicago’s extensive and beautiful 
park and playground system. 

More than anything or anyone, it 
was Jane Addams herself who made 
Hull House unique. James Weber 
Linn, her nephew and biographer, 
wrote: “Hull House was not, nor did 
it ever become, a_ representative 
settlement. It remained the expres- 
sion of an unrepresentative person- 
ality.” 

In 1931 Jane Addams was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize. She also re- 
ceived during her lifetime fourteen 
honorary degrees from the nation’s 
foremost colleges and universities, 
decorations by foreign governments, 


Jane Addams (right in 
photo) and Mary Mc- 
Dowell of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Settle- 
ment campaigned for 
peace in the streets of 
Chicago during World 
War I. She later earned 
the Nobel Peace Prize 
and world fame for 
her efforts. Children 
came to Hull House 
for recreation (above) 
and for classes, such as 
dramatic arts (right). 


and countless other honors. She was 
the influential friend and advisor to 
presidents and other leaders in the 
United States and throughout the 
world. A political scientist has called 
her “a great statesman without port- 
folio.” Much as she was honored and 
loved, however, by no means was 
this sentiment unanimous. She en- 
gendered enmity in some for her ad- 
vanced social views and her reform 
activities. 

Jane Addams was born on Sep- 
tember 6, 1860, the daughter and 
eighth child of prosperous parents 
in Cedarville, a small village in 
northwestern Illinois near the Wis- 
consin border. Her father, John 
Addams, a miller and landowner, 
was for sixteen years a leading state 
legislator and friend of Abraham 
Lincoln. She later wrote, “As a little 
child I was dimly conscious of Public 
Affairs in his comings and goings at 
the State Capital.” 

Her mother died when Jane was 
two after the ninth child was born. 
Jane and three others survived. Dur- 
ing much of her childhood and adult 
life she was frequently ill and un- 
derwent six major operations. From 
childhood into adulthood she suf- 
fered a painful curvature of the 
spine. Yet she possessed through all 
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When social work was in its in- 
fancy in the days of pince-nez 
and feather boas, the National 
Federation of Settlement Workers 
met at Hull House. Prominent in 
the group, photographed in the 
courtyard, are those seated with 
Jane Addams. From left to right 
are Dr. Graham R. Taylor, found- 
er of the Chicago Commons Settle- 
ment; Miss Addams; Lillian D. 
Wald, Henry Street Settlement, 
New York; and Mary Simkovitch, 
Greenwich House, New York. (Be- 
low) In 1935, thousands crowded 
the court to say good-by to Jane. 
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her physical suffering a remarkable 
vitality that she used in the service 
of others. 

William F. Byron, a sociologist who 
was her secretary and later her as- 
sistant, told the author recently: 

“The secret of her longevity de- 
spite a series of major and minor ill- 
nesses was her love of humanity. 
Day after day I watched her in con- 
tact with the poor and the wealthy; 
the powerful and the weak. Each was 
treated with the same graciousness 
and dignity. Each contributed to her 
search for the meaning of life, be- 
cause the answer to the riddle was 
surely to be found in our relations 
with one another. Every person was 
an individual to her, but none were 
allowed to come between her and 
her dedication to humanity.” 

When Jane was seventeen, after 
attending public school in Cedar- 
ville, she entered Rockford Semi- 
nary, now Rockford College. Four 
years later, in 1881, she was gradu- 
ated at the head of a class of seven- 
teen and delivered her valedictory 
oration in Greek. She became the 
first student to fulfill the require- 
ments for a degree from Rockford, 
returning in 1882, when it became a 
college, to be awarded her B.A. with 
two graduating students. 


From the time she left Rockford 
until she established Hull House in 
1889, Jane Addams was, as she wrote, 
“absolutely at sea as far as any moral 
purpose was concerned, clinging only 
to the desire to live in a really living 
world and refusing to be content 
with a shadowy intellectual or es- 
thetic reflection of it.” 

Her father died in 1881, leaving 
her comfortable enough to travel ex- 
tensively in Europe. Indeed, she spent 
more than one tenth of her life out- 
side the United States. This travel 
helped her to understand the signifi- 
cance of the foreign-born to the 
United States and their potential 
contribution to the nation. 

In the summer of 1888, Jane 
visited Toynbee Hall, the famous 
London settlement, on which she 
patterned Hull House. At Toynbee 
Hall, in a squalid district, men from 
Oxford came to live in the neighbor- 
hood among the people. Their pur- 
pose was to be of service, but not in 
a condescending way. It was on this 
same theory that Hull House was 
opened—the theory that, as Jane 
Addams stated it, “the dependence 
of the classes on each other is recip- 
rocal.” 

Upon returning to the United 

(see HULL HOUSE page 47) 





THE NINETEEN OFFICERS of Kiwanis International for 1960- 
61 opened the administrative year with a meeting in 
Chicago, July 29-August 1. It was much like any other 
International Board meeting in several respects, notably 
in the traditional long hours and in the vast quantity 
of scratch paper consumed as committees hammered 
out their recommendations, The most obvious difference 
was in the composition of the group: President Joe 
Tally presided for the first time, and three new faces 
could be seen in the Board Room-—trustees elected to 
their first terms by delegates to the Miami-Miami Beach 
convention. They are Dr. Ernest G. Bashor, W. Clyde 
Glass, and Mel R. Osborne. 

New also was the work accomplished by the Board. 
From myriad administrative matters that occupied the 
International officers, here are some highlights: 

NEW COMMITTEE: Created a Special International 
Committee on Kiwanis Organization and Administration. 
Dubbed the “little Hoover Commission” by President 
Joe, the committee will conduct a thorough survey of 
all aspects of Kiwanis organization, administration, and 
leadership to reveal any weaknesses that may be found 
and to offer suggestions for possible improvement. Mem- 
bers of the new committee are Ben H. Hazen, Portland, 
Oregon (chairman); Irvin C. Chapman, Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia; Claude L. Ryder, Brewer, Maine; and Ralph D. 
Steele, Chatham, Ontario. 

MEMBERSHIP: Voted approval of a “Ten Outstanding 
Men” project for clubs. Under the project, each club 
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will be asked to prepare a list of the ten most outstand- 
ing men in its community who are not members of a 
service club and to actively seek to enlist those men in 
Kiwanis. New names would be added as needed so that 
the list would always contain ten names. 


NEW CLUB BUILDING: Voted approval of a “Five Most 
Likely Clubs” project. Each district governor will be 
asked to select five places in his district where new 
clubs can most likely be built and then concentrate on 
those five communities. “I believe when the governor 
of a district goes hunting for new clubs he should go 
with a rifle instead of a shotgun,” said President Joe. 
CQ: Voted to continue and expand the CQ program 
during the rest of the year and through 1961. New plans 
will include emphasis on community forums. 


YOUTH SERVICES: Voted to encourage Kiwanis youth 
committees to expand the “better reading” program by 
providing libraries with a book shelf of standard titles. 
Librarians can supply lists of appropriate titles that are 
available in paperback editions. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE: Voted to accept an invi- 
tation extended to Kiwanis International to participate 
in the forthcoming White House Conference on Aging. 
President Tally will select delegates. 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING: Voted to hold a conference 
for most 1961 International committee chairmen in Chi- 
cago, September 16-17, for the purpose of coordinating 
their programs for the coming year. Approval was also 
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For their first group photograph, the 
1960-61 Board gathered on the patio of 
the Kiwanis International Building. 
Seated left to right are Merle H. 
Tucker, Gallup, New Mexico, 
Treasurer: James C. Robertson, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Vice-President; 
Albert J. Tully, Mobile, Alabama, 
Immediate Past President; J. O. 
Tally, Jr., Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, President; |. R. ‘‘Whitey"’ 
Witthuhn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
President-Elect; C. L. ‘‘Doc’’ Morris, 
Springfield, Illinois, Vice-President; 
and O. E. ‘‘Pete’’ Peterson, Chicago, 
INlinois, Secretary. Standing left to 
right are Trustees Clum Bucher, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Don |. Parker, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Don E. Mumford, 
New York, New York; Dr. R. Glenn 
Reed, Jr., Marietta, Georgia; Edward 
B. Moylan, Jr., Miami, Florida; Edward 
C. Keefe, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
Charles A. Swain, Cape May, New 
Jersey; Martin T. Wiegand, 
Washington, D. C.; Harold O. Danner, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (Madisonville club); 
W. Clyde Glass, Louisville, Kentucky; 
Dr. Ernest G. Bashor, Los Angeles, 
California; and Mel R. Osborne, 
Toronto, Ontario (East York club). 


voted for full committee meetings of the following Inter- 
national committees: Achievement Reports, Attendance 
and-Membership, New Club Building, Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs— Canada, Public and Business Affairs 
United States, and Resolutions. 

>» Established inclusive dates during which Leadership 
Training Conferences will be held this fall: (1) Gov- 
ernor’s Conferences — November 5-15; (2) Combined 
District Conferences—November 19-29; (3) Lieutenant 
Governor’s Conferences — November 19-29; (4) Club 
President’s Conferences—December 2-11. (A description 
of the entire Kiwanis Leadership Training Program will 
appear in the October issue’s feature, “The Kiwanis 
Story.”) 

KIWANIS FOUNDATION: Recommended that the board 
of trustees of Kiwanis Foundation, Incorporated institute 
a policy of accepting funds given or bequeathed for a 
specific purpose or for a memorial. Such a policy would 
also guarantee use of funds solely for the purpose speci- 
fied in the gift or bequest. 

ADMINISTRATION: Voted to give the Board’s Executive 
Committee authority to act between meetings of the 
Board. Action taken will have force and effect only 
until subsequently approved or disapproved by vote of 
the entire Board of Trustees. 

> Voted that every club be strongly urged to publish a 
club bulletin. (Club committee bulletin “Administration 
#4,” available from the General Office, is designed to 
help in preparing a club bulletin.) THE END 





HE CAR was going 45 miles per 

hour when it hit the ditch and 
flipped three times. So violent was 
the spin that on the car’s second roll 
the roof did not even touch the 
ground. Inside the car, its lone pas- 
senger catapulted over the steering 
wheel hitting the left corner of the 
roof (one half roll), bounced down 
again onto the seat (one roll), 
smashed face-first into the roof 
again, his nose ripping the headlin- 
ing (two rolls), half flew out the 
now ajar left front door (two and a 
half rolls), then finally cannonaded 
out the right front door (three rolls), 
to lie motionless on the hard ground 
as the car’s gyrations came to a 
shuddering halt. 

The passenger, not too surprisingly, 
suffered no injuries. He was a 
dummy used by the Ford Motor 
Company to simulate what happens 
to an actual person under crash con- 
ditions. Had the cloth and wood of 
the dummy been the flesh and blood 
of a human being, it is doubtful 
whether he would have survived the 
first sickening impact with the roof. 

I saw this accident sequence on 
film when I visited Ford’s engineer- 
ing division in Dearborn, Michigan 
late this spring. A camera had been 
mounted in the rear seat of the roll- 
ing car to record in slow motion the 
action on impact. As the car spun at 
one quarter its normal speed, I 
watched the dummy hurtle from roof 
to floor to roof to pavement. I winced 
as I imagined myself rolling with the 
car. “Think of the impact that would 
have in Cinerama,” I said, trying to 
gloss over the aura of doom with a 
joke 

“Hollywood couldn't afford to 
smash their expensive equipment,” 
replied Bob Fredericks, head of 
Ford's vehicle safety and accessory 
department. “We cracked up almost 
as many cameras as cars while we 
were making these experiments.” He 
wasn't smiling. 

It seemed that something should 
be done to prevent human beings 
from suffering the fate of the 
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PART THREE: 


Fasten Your Seat Belts 


By HAL HIGDON 


SEPTEMBER 


1960 





dummy. Safety groups have been 
haranguing drivers for years, telling 
them not to speed or not to drive 
while drunk. Yet this negative ap- 
proach has had limited—if any—effect 
on the traffic toll. While traffic fatali- 
ties have remained about the same 
or in some instances even decreased 
slightly, the number of injuries has 
steadily increased. It gives small 
consolation to brag that deaths per 
hundred thousand miles of travel are 
down when we consider that more 
than 24% million people in the United 
States and Canada®* are injured each 
year on the highway. 

If a certain number of accidents 
are inevitable, a proper course for 
traffic safety might be to reduce the 
severity of injury once the accident 
has occurred. This brings us away 
from the tenuous and often impossi- 
ble chore of improving the human 
driver and into the realm of improv- 
ing the automobile, or the package 
that holds the human driver. 

Nobody wants to take the blame 
for our rising accident rate. When 
looking around for a whipping boy, 
it has been easy to select the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. They are big, 
they are rich, and with the recent 
mass importation of European cars, 
have become intellectually debased. 
Detroit has been accused of being 
more interested in chrome than in 
safety, and like all generalizations 
there is some truth to the statement. 
Various individuals and organiza- 
tions, having run out of ideas or 
slogans, have screamed with some 
justification for governmental con- 
trol of the auto designers. As a re- 
sult a Congressional subcommittee 





*This is according to composite figures 
of the Travelers Insurance Company and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Na- 
tional Safety Council figures run about 
a million less than those of Travelers, 
since they define an injury as disabling 
beyond the day it occurs. On the other 
hand, the US Public Health Service esti- 
mates the number of traffic injuries at 
close to 5 million a year. Whichever fig- 
ure you accept, the total is high. 


was formed, headed by Representa- 
tive Kenneth A. Roberts of Alabama. 
Five bills providing varying degrees 
of control over the auto industry 
were proposed, but it is likely that 
only one will see law: the one mak- 
ing certain safety devices mandatory 
on vehicles purchased by the gov- 
ernment, a bill that some think is 
superfluous, since the government 
has always bought autos on specifi- 
cation without legislation. 

Though federal control of the auto 
industry might seem to be the an- 
swer for safety groups clutching at 
straws (or for magazines looking for 
something new to say), this philos- 
ophy has been given very little sup- 
port—for an obvious reason. John O. 
Moore, former director of Cornell 
University’s Automotive Crash In- 
jury Research Laboratory, has said: 
“No simple, single solution will suf- 
fice to solve one of man’s most com- 
plex and costly problems—increased 
mobility.” While Moore has claimed 
that no one solution exists, he also 
has indicated that the severity of ac- 
cident injuries could be greatly re- 
duced if people would only utilize 
the safety equipment already avail- 
able in automobiles, most of it op~ 
tional because the public has never 
proved itself interested in safety. 
Evidence of this is the general apathy 
toward seat belts. 

Seat belts are not new. Automo- 
bile seat belts date back to 1941 in 
Germany and to 1946 in North 
America. Racing and stunt drivers 
have used them: for years, and belts 
have been standard equipment in air- 
planes almost since the Wright 
Brothers made headlines at Kitty- 
hawk. In 1950, Nash offered a belt as 
standard equipment with a reclining 
seat, but due to inadequate design 
and poor promotion, the belt was re- 
moved. Today seat belts are avail- 
able as optional equipment on most 
American cars, but the dealers rarely 
push them, reserving their hard sell 
for radios and whitewall tires. 

“I always used to carry seat belts,” 
said one automobile dealer to me. 
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“but they just took up space in my 
shop. The public never wanted to 
buy them.” You can hardly blame a 
man for not stocking seat belts when 
he is lucky to sell one set in six 
months, but why has the public been 
indifferent toward the one safety 
device that could save their lives in 
an accident? 

One reason cited by the detractors 
of seat belts is the fear people have 
of being unable to remove the belts 
fast enough if their car goes off the 
road into deep water or catches fire. 
Since this occurs in less than 1 per 
cent of all accidents, however, the 
explanation seems like a lame one. 
“If such an accident should happen,” 
adds John Moore, “you could prob- 
ably get out of the car faster with a 
seat belt since your chances of being 
conscious are greater.” 

Others have argued that seat belts 
muss their clothes, but bloodstains 
are harder to remove from gray 
flannel than creases. The same per- 
son while riding in an airplane will 
uncomplainingly fasten his seat belt 
when the little red light pings on 
though the belt is likely to do him 
less good in an airplane crash than 
in one on the highway. Admittedly it 
is inconvenient to fasten and un- 
fasten safety belts each time you get 
in or out of an automobile. Simply 
stated, the problem boils down to a 
question of how much you value 
your life. 

Arguments in favor of belts seem 
more convincing. Take the case of 
Roy Campanella, the one-time great 
catcher for the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
In January of 1958 Campanella was 
driving along a highway at 30 miles 
per hour when his car skidded on 
ice and slid into a pole. The car’s 
fender was barely dented, but 
Campanella was pinned beneath the 
dashboard. He was completely para- 
lyzed because of his injuries, and 
only after many months of special 
therapy, could he regain control of 
his upper body. He still can’t walk. 

A year later Roy Campanella was 
in another accident. This time the 
car was going over 40 miles per hour 
and the entire front end was demol- 
ished. The car's other three passen- 
gers were hospitalized, but Campa- 
nella, securely fastened to his seat by 
safety belts, wasn't even scratched. 

Many other cases prove the worth 
of safety belts. Two North Carolina 
state troopers while chasing a reck- 
less driver slammed into a culvert at 
70 miles per hour. The trooper at 
the wheel unbuckled his belt and 
climbed out of the crumpled wreck. 
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The other trooper’s belt had snapped, 
but it had done its work, and he too 
walked away. In Pennsylvania a 
driver lost control on a slippery 
road, and his car hit a tree so hard 
it was sliced in half. The engine com- 
partment and front wheels landed 
thirty feet away. Because he was 
wearing a seat belt, the driver es- 
caped with only a minor cut over one 
eye. Several states require their 
troopers to wear seat belts. In Texas 
some troopers did not wait for the 
state to buy belts; they spent their 
own money to have them installed. 

The California Highway Patrol 
statistically evaluated seat belts by 
analyzing crashes involving cars 
where they were in use and crashes 
where they were not. Their figures 
indicated that while seat belts are 
not a panacea for our traffic ills, they 
are an effective home remedy until 
one comes along. But though seat 
belts have been available for most 
of the past decade, perhaps less than 
1 per cent of car owners have them 
installed. And not all belt owners 
use them. “The sad thing,” said one 
California trooper, “is to‘discover an 
accident in which a passenger has 
been thrown through a window and 
see that his belts are lying unused 
on the floor.” 


ALL ruts seems to indicate that less 
real progress against the soaring ac- 
cident rate will be made by yelling 
for more safety devices than by 
utilizing the ones now available. “We 
always alert the guard at the gate 
when we're expecting someone who 
might preach safety to us,” Charles 
A. Chayne, vice-president for Gen- 
eral Motors, told me. “The guard 
checks the man’s car to see if it con- 
tains seat belts, then checks later to 
see if the person fastens them. You’d 
be surprised how many people preach 
safety yet don’t practice it them- 
selves.” 

Another Detroit executive told me 
about a Midwestern governor famous 
for his orations on traffic safety. 
When the executive had glanced in- 
side the governor’s limousine and 
had noticed safety belts carefully 
tucked in neat little stacks in the 
corner of the seats, he quizzed the 
chauffeur as to whether or not the 
governor ever used the belts. All he 
received was an evasive reply. 

If the big men are indifferent, no 
wonder the small man is skeptical. 
I drove into one garage to have belts 
installed on my car only to have the 
mechanic tell me: “I'll install them 
if you insist, but they really don’t do 


any good.” Dr. James Goddard of the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, while testifying before 
the Roberts subcommittee, proved 
that my experience was far from un- 
usual when he said a person had to 
have the perseverance of a saint to 
get someone to install belts for him. 
Many garages don’t carry the belts; 
others aren't interested in selling 
them. 

The confidence of the general pub- 
lic isn’t enhanced by the occasional 
freak accident in which a person 
wearing a safety belt is killed. This 
makes headlines, but the hundred 
accidents in which a safety belt 
helped reduce ihjury do not. “I have 
often thought it would be a very 
nice thing,” said Dr. T. P. Wright, 
vice-president for research at Cor- 
nell University, before the Roberts 
subcommittee, “if the announcers 
while announcing a fatality would 
just add, ‘This person was not wear- 
ing a seat belt.’ It might be a good 
thing and have a salutary effect.” 

Consumer Reports, a magazine that 
is said to pride itself on its reliabil- 
ity, recently headlined on its front 
cover: “Only 9 of 41 seat belts tested 
meet Federal specifications.” The 
tests were undoubtedly honest, but 
Federal specifications requiring the 
belt to withstand 5000 pounds of 
pressure are perhaps unduly severe. 
In contrast airplane seatbelts are 
required by the FAA to resist only 
3000 pounds, and most safety engi- 
neers feel that 4000 pounds is a more 
reasonable figure for auto belts. Ac- 
tually the tone of the article was in 
favor of seat belts, but undoubtedly 
more people read the headline than 
the article. 

The problem is to get people to 
accept safety. Within certain limits, 
safety can’t be forced on people. In 
Chrysler’s 1960 cars, floor pans have 
been provided to make it easier for 
the mechanic to install belts. All he 
has to do is drill two holes. This is 
a step in the right direction, but it 
is somewhat like trying to bail out 
the Atlantic Ocean with an eye- 
dropper. 

Safety belts are presently being 
installed on all Chrysler company 
cars. “Maybe if we show a good ex- 
ample,” says Roy Haeusler, Chrysler 
safety engineer, “more people will 
take the hint.” Unfortunately few 
people have so far. Only .4 per cent 
of Chrysler owners buy belts. The 
government is now making safety 
equipment standard on some, but not 
all, of their vehicles. Maybe soldiers 

(see EVERYBODY'S WEAPON page 51) 
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The impending election 
of officers attracted 
interest from Key Clubbers 
as soon as they arrived. 
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OYS WILL BE BOYS, perhaps, but 
B early-July events in New Eng- 
land indicated that there can be a 
great deal of difference in how they 
go about it. In Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, a large group of young people 
frivolously caused a riot that wrecked 
the Newport Jazz Festival. In Boston, 
July 3-6, members of Key Club In- 
ternational held an annual conven- 
tion that, while not excluding fun, 
was conducted with seriousness of 
purpose and mature manners. 

More than 2100 boys met in Bos- 
ton, and they handled their annual 
business with an adroitness that sur- 
prised many first-time observers. The 
feeling often expressed was that, “If 


BOSTON 


UNCOMMON 


Boston, Massachusetts 
was the site for the 
Seventeenth Annual Convention 


of Key Club International 


this is what Key Clubbers are like, 
then Key Clubs must be fine organ- 
izations.” According to one observer, 
the aspect that most belied the youth- 
fulness of the group was the intelli- 
gence, wit, and ability displayed at 
district pre-election caucuses. 

At the caucuses, each candidate for 
International office was permitted a 
few moments to introduce himself, 
present his qualifications, and out- 
line his objectives. Then he was 
questioned by the delegates. Candi- 
dates usually fielded the questions 
handily, but a few questions proved 
hard to cope with. “Without look- 
ing,” one boy was asked, “can you 
tell us the color of the socks you 
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Delegates learned 
of the necessity for 
getting credentials 
properly authenticated. 


At his farewell banquet, 
outgoing president 

Bill Nelson of 
Melbourne, Florida 
received a standing 
ovation. The woman 
seated is his mother. 
At right is Edward C. 
Keefe, Kiwanis 
International trustee. 


Boys on the dais 
listened attentively to 
a pretty vocalist. 


“Three Knights” 

from the Key Club of 
Oak Hills School for the 
Blind, Hartford. 
Connecticut, 

provided entertainment. 
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President Nelson (left) 
warmly congratulated 
his successor, 

Steve Copple of Yuma, 
Arizona. 


have on?” “What is your worst 
fault?” was a query fired at another. 
Stumbling on this one, the would-be 
office holder finally admitted having 
athlete’s foot. 

One young man was in a position 
to watch these proceedings with a 
bemused air. A year earlier, C. Wil- 
liam Nelson was a presidential aspi- 
rant who was subjected to the same 
sort of grilling at district caucuses. 
His election to the presidency of 
Key Club International launched a 
year of able leadership for the or- 
ganization and invaluable experience 
for Bill. At Boston, presiding over 
the convention that culminated his 
Key Club career, Bill saw another 
teen-ager campaign effectively and 
win the confidence and ballots of fel- 
low delegates. That young man, the 
president of Key Club International 
for 1960-61, is Steven D. Copple, a 
senior at Yuma High School, Yuma, 
Arizona. 

The two vice-presidents who will 
assist Steve are John V. Jones, 
Thomas Edison High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and James G. Tucker, 
Hall High School, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. Paul L. Gaston, Hammond 
(Louisiana) High School, was elected 
secretary. 

The new trustees chosen by the 
delegates are: Donald E. Blom, 
Logansport (Indiana) High School; 
John P. Burton, Jr., Neville High 
School, Monroe, Louisiana; H. Reed 
Ellis, Gainesville (Florida) High 
School; A. Donald Goldsmith, Free- 
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port (New York) High School; Paul 
R. Janes, Sarnia (Ontario) Collegiate 
School; Peter B. Krause, Greenwich 
High School, Old Greenwich, Con- 
necticut; Willis F. Leake, Rossville 
(Georgia) High School; William U. 
Norwood III, Walter Johnson High 
School, Bethesda, Maryland; Michael 
F. Rapp, Lane Technical High School, 
Chicago, Illinois; Donald R. Shaw, 
Pasadena (California) High School; 
Larry G. Swenson, Leavenworth 
(Kansas) High School; and James 
E. White, Mifflin High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Behind the scenes during the con- 
vention, entries were judged for an 
impromptu essay contest, a single 
service activity contest, and for 
awards to be given for outstanding 
club scrapbooks, achievement re- 
ports, and district publications. Elim- 
inations were held for an oratorical 
contest and a talent contest, for both 
of which final judging was done at 
convention sessions. 

At the sessions, featured speakers 





The traditional 
post-convention trip 
for old and new 
officers included 

a visit to the Coast 
Guard Academy at 
New London, 
Connecticut. Here 

a “Mae West” 

is tried on for size. 







were Albert J. Tully, then the presi- 


dent of Kiwanis International; the 
Reverend Gary Demarest, program 
director, Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes, Incorporated; Dr. John H. 
Furbay, director of Air World Edu- 
cation, Trans World Airlines; and 
Sophia Svestka, Czechoslovakian ref- 
ugee and oratorical contest winner 
from Washington, D. C. 
Appropriate entertainment for a 
group of high school boys was served 
up as well, including an all-girl 
band and a comely female vocalist. 
During their afternoon off, the boys 
were shown the historic sights of 
Boston via either a boat or bus. 
From the boat, one party saw Boston 
as it looks from Massachusetts Bay. 
Those on the motor coach got closer 
to well-known landmarks, including 
Boston Common. More than likely, 
it was the famed parade ground that 
inspired one Key Clubber’s parting 
remark when the convention ended. 
“We had an uncommonly good time 
in Boston,” he said. THE END 
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Child and Youth Work 
IN THE SWIM 


Wen Frep Fennine, incoming president of the Kiwanis 
Club of North Toronto, Ontario, started looking for a 
club project in 1957, he turned to his own family for 
inspiration. Three of his children were as healthy as little 
beavers, but one daughter was a cripple, and after years 
of medical bills and worry, Fred became well-informed 
about and interested in crippled children. He knew that 
swimming was the best possible exercise for faulty limbs 
and constituted a mental as well as a physical treatment. 
“Why not have a Kiwanis swimming class for crippled 
children?” Fred asked himself. Luckily, another member, 
Bob Hemstead, was an experienced swimmer, and the 
two made preliminary explorations into the proposed 
project. 

Fred and Bob first met with authorities of the Sunny- 
view School for Crippled Children, who responded with 
an offer of support and a list of names of children who 
might benefit from a swimming class. Then the two 
Kiwanians located a school pool that could be used once 
a week. With the groundwork laid, club members organ- 
ized a telephone team and a driver team, and recruited 
additional instructors, 

The Kiwanis swim class now meets every Saturday 
during the school year and is attended by twenty-five 
to forty children, ages four through seventeen. The tele- 
phone squad goes into action every Friday, calling all 
of the children’s parents to find who will be in the class 
the following day. Then they round up eight to ten 
drivers who will pick up the children, drive them to the 
pool, and prepare them for the swim. After class, the 
drivers take over again, dressing the children and re- 
turning them home. 

Results are astonishing. One ten year old, for example, 
could not be begged, bribed, or forced into the water 
during the first nine or ten classes. But finally the boy, 
who gets around on land with crutches and some twenty 
pounds of braces, learned to swim. 

Another boy of ten is completely immobile and unable 
even to feed himself, but water has provided a new 
world of freedom and activity. In similar ways a hun- 
dred or more crippled children have found a new, 
healthful experience in Kiwanis swim classes. 


COOL POOLS 

Down IN NARROW Santa Ynez River Canyon in Southern 
California, the thermometer often reads as high as 115 
degrees, but the boys at Los Prietos Boys Camp, a 
county rehabilitation institution located in the oven-hot 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 
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This youngster’s broad smile bespeaks the popularity of 
the North Toronto club’s crippled children’s swim class. 


canyon, don’t need a thermometer to tell them when it’s 
swimming weather. What they did need a few months 
ago, however, was a place to swim. 

Kiwanians of the Santa Barbara Suburban club, who 
had been carrying on vocational guidance programs at 
the camp for several years, knew the obvious—that a 
swimming pool would be a most welcome, although ex- 
pensive, addition to the camp. As a result, members 
launched a project to include all interested Kiwanis 
clubs in the two counties served by the camp. In short 
order, the $7000 required was amassed by the joint 
efforts of the Kiwanis Clubs of East Ventura, Lompoc, 
North Santa Barbara, Oxnard, Santa Barbara, Santa 
Paula, South Oxnard, and Ventura. Also helping with 
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Hundreds attended the long-awaited dedication of the Mifflinburg, Pennsylvania swimming pool. 


the project were wives of Santa Barbara Suburban club 
members. 

With the money on hand, county officials began work; 
the Public Works Department provided engineers and a 
bulldozer, and a contractor won the job with a bid he 
knew was below cost. Last year, the “Big Hole” was 
dedicated with four hundred people making the trek to 
the canyon for the ceremony. The cool kids said “thanks” 
with a water ballet exhibition at the dedication. 


Back East, pools are important, too. The small fry of 
York, Pennsylvania now have a place to wade, launch 
model boats, or just sit in the water. York is the pos- 
sessor of a spanking-new wading pool located in the 
equally new Memorial Park. The seventy-five-foot con- 
crete pool, complete with a ten-foot spray, was the gift 
of the Kiwanis Club of York to the city and her younger 
citizens. 

Plans for a city swimming pool in Miffinburg, Penn- 
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sylvania date back to 1937, when Kiwanians envisioned 
giving a pool to the city. One of the ardent backers of 
the plan was Charles A. Goss (deceased), and fellow 
members learned just how much the pool meant to him 
after his death a few years ago. At that time, a check for 
$32,225.53 was presented to the club from the Goss estate 
for the building of the Kathryn E. Goss Memorial Swim- 
ming Pool in memory of his wife. 

With this tremendous boost, Kiwanians began working 
in earnest. With additional funds given by the club, the 
pool was planned, constructed, and, last year, dedicated. 


Civic Works 
AS IN SAMARIA 


ABOUT FORTY YEARS AGO in Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina at a Kiwanis meeting held during the Christmas 
week, a suggestion was made to give fruit, nuts, and 
candy to the children of needy families. This act of kind- 


Surveying new equipment for the 
crippled, is John Brown 

(third from right) and other 
members of the Winston-Salem 
club’s forty-year-old 

Good Samaritan Committee. 
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To White Rock, Dallas 
Kiwanians, fund 
raising is synonymous 
with musical 
productions. This year 
the club presented 
Rogers’ and Hammer- 
stein’s Oklahoma and 
earned $5000. 


ness led to the forming of a new club committee, appro- 
priately called the “Good Samaritans.” The committee’s 
avowed purpose was to alleviate human suffering through 
giving, and Kiwanian John Brown was made its chair- 
man. Today the. committee’s chairman is the same, as 
are its aims, which the committee fulfills in many ways. 

For example, the committee recently installed elec- 
trical wiring in an under-endowed hospital so that pa- 
tients could enjoy bedside radio. New bed lamps and 
television sets for ambulatory patients were also pro- 
vided. An elderly man’s birth date was established, en- 
abling him to obtain old age benefits, and radios were 
repaired for a home for the aged. 

For the members, one of the committee’s most satisfy- 
ing deeds. was the establishment of an annual children’s 
Christmas party in cooperation with employees of the 
Southern Railway. The party was inspired by an engi- 
neer and conductor who made a daily run through an 
area crowded with subsistence farms. The two men had 
regularly thrown candy, gum, and pennies to poor share- 
cropper’s children who waved to them along the route. 
During Christmas week, they loaded gifts they had 
bought into their cars and distributed them to the chil- 
dren in the area through which their daily runs had 
taken them. 

Committee members, hearing of the trainmen’s Christ- 
mas gift trip, envisioned a Christmas party for all the 
rural children to be held at a central location in the city. 
From this first party planned by Kiwanians grew the 
annual Railroad Christmas Party, supported by rail- 
roaders and Kiwanians alike and attended last year by 
750 children. 

The annual “Good Samaritan Day” club meeting has 
been the club’s major fund-raising event for the year- 
long project. At the meeting the Good Samaritan story 
from the Bible and a report of the committee’s activities 
for the year are read. At the end of the meeting, dona- 
tions are taken from the members. As much as $1500 
has been received at one meeting. 


Fund Raising 
OKLAHOMA IN TEXAS 


In Texas, it’s said, everything is big. The Kiwanis Club 
of White Rock, Dallas seems to be mindful of that 
tradition in staging an annual musical show: Several 
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years ago they started with a slapstick, neighborhood 
tent show, and the effort has since grown at a prestissimo 
tempo. Lately the show has assumed Texas-sized pro- 
portions and has matured to a degree of professionalism 
that rivals Broadway musical road shows. 

A Dallas newspaper critic wrote: “Art for art’s sake is 
divine, and art when presented by amateurs, coached by 
well-seasoned professionals, is something bordering on 
the supernatural.” The show being reviewed was the 
White Rock club’s 1960 production, the popular Rogers 
and Hammerstein Oklahoma. Club members are getting 
as used to the annual shower of acclaim as they are to 
the weeks of hard work required every year. This year 
nearly all members participated—on stage, backstage, or 
in the organization and promotion of the show. Many 
devoted their evenings for an entire month to nightly 
rehearsals. Division 2 Lieutenant Governor Dave Stanley 
attributes the club’s success in staging musicals to its 
“Thespian personality ... businessmen who had at one 
time been in show business, their wives had been, or who 
were active in this field in school days.” Another factor, 
which the club willingly admits to be outside aid, is the 
producer-directorship of Charles R. Meeker, Jr., man- 
aging director of the Dallas State Fair Musicals. Okla- 
homa was Texas-size not only in the lavishness of the 
production but in another important way as well. Three 
performances before a combined audience of more than 
4000 people netted the White Rock club about $5000 from 
ticket sales and program advertising. 


GOING, GOING, GONG 


“Don’t FrorGcet, there are only 214 shopping days until 
Christmas!” was the slogan used to lure Kiwanians and 
wives to the annual “Chinese Auction” meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia last April. 
Philadelphians all know what a Chinese Auction is, 
say Kiwanians there, but for the benefit of out-of- 
towners, the Chinese variety differs from the common 
kind in several ways: (1) With each bid, the bidder 
pays only the difference between the previous bid and 
his own bid; cashiers in the audience collect each bid 
as it is made. (2) The winner is determined by the ring- 
ing of a bell or gong and not by the amount of the bid, 
and the bell-ringer varies the time allowed for each 
item’s auction according to the tempo of the bidding. (3) 
A person can purchase an item for next to nothing if 
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he starts bidding just before the bell and, on the other 
hand, a person may spend a considerable amount and 
not receive anything. 

For example, the auctioneer might call for an open- 
ing bid of a dollar, and the bidder pays a dollar to the 
nearest cashier. If the second bid is $1.50, that bidder 
would pay a cashier fifty cents. A third bidder might bid 
$2.50, handing a dollar to the cashier. The bidding con- 
tinues until the gong rings, and the person making the 
last bid, who may have just started bidding at this point, 
receives the item for the difference between the pre- 
vious and the final bid. 

Fast action and the element of chance inherent in the 
Chinese type of auction give members and guests an 
exciting meeting—and a profitable one (over $300 was 
netted this year). There is no place for white elephants 
at this meeting, say the members, and they prove their 
point by donating for.auction such things as: leather brief 
cases and attache cases, traveling bags, silver cream and 
sugar sets, silver trays, manicure sets, cigarette lighters, 
even gift certificates, all of which will make fine Christ- 
mas gifts—in 214 days. 


Community Projects 
GROUND HOG (i.e. SAUSAGE) 


Funp Raisinc and fun raising were combined on Ground 
Hog Day in Hackney, Kansas, when the Kiwanis Club 
of Hackney and members of two churches offered the 
community a “Ground Hog Supper.” Although lacking a 
professional butcher, Kiwanians dispatched four hogs 
including one that was donated by the club, and also 
rendered lard to be sold at the supper. Sausage, hot 
cakes, pie, and coffee were served to 731 people, netting 
$850. The proceeds were given to William Newton 
Memorial Hospital in Winfield, Kansas and will help to 
equip a pathological laboratory. 


Safety 
INVALID INSIDE 


WHEN FIRE BREAKS OUT in a home, anybody who can walk 
gets out as fast as he can. People who can’t walk, how- 
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Eight Kiwanis clubs of the Lansing, Michigan area combine 
efforts each year to put on a huge rummage sale in support 
of the clubs’ youth projects. This year a three-day sale 
was held in the Artillery Armory. More than five hundred 
Kiwanians and wives worked on the sale that grossed $15,000. 


ever, may be in grave danger—especially if they are at 
home alone. 

To make sure that in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin invalids 
will be helped as soon as possible when a fire occurs, the 
Wauwatosa club has provided the fire department with 
bright red stickers bearing a bold “I” in the center. Fire- 
men attach the stickers to outside doors of homes where 
invalids live and to the windows of their rooms. Should 
a fire occur in one of these homes, both passersby and 
firemen will know that someone inside needs help. 








Pancake day in Ames, Iowa 
had a different flavor 

than most. The Ames 
club, new to 

the pancake game, served 
a concoction called 

a Haroldburger—a 12-inch 
pancake wrapped 

around Canadian bacon 
for eating hot-dog style. 
Two thousand people 
showed appreciation by 
attending the event and 
leaving $1000 in 

profit for the club’s Boys 
and Girls Work projects. 
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ZONING 
(From page 18) 


of major city streets and highways is 
an outmoded business practice, they 
argue, and such commercial strips 
sever and disrupt residential neigh- 
borhoods. 

Even more troublesome is the 
problem of gasoline service stations. 
Gas stations were involved in fully 
11 per cent of all zoning court cases 
reported in 1959 by Zoning Divest 
ASPO publication summarizing all 
zoning cases that reached appellate 
courts. Latest statistics show that 
there are 194,000 stations in the 
United States, or one for each 355 
motor vehicles. And zoners believe 
firmly that all 194,000 want to crowd 
onto the same intersection or street. 

Service stations pose special prob- 
lems. The tendency of stations to 
cluster so that no single company 
dominates business at one location 
creates acute traffic problems of min- 
gling and conflicting turning move- 
ments. And stations are always 
subject to the possibility that a care- 
less smoker can create a holocaust 
by igniting fumes from hundreds of 
gallons of gasoline. For these reasons 
zoners inspect new service station 
proposals minutely and many com- 
munities require stations to obtain 
special permits while other cities ban 
them near schools, churches, and 
places where crowds are common. 

What can citizens do about zoning? 

Too many times zoning becomes 
strictly a matter for the man whose 
ox is being gored. Many rezonings 
are decided under the pressures of 
bitterly complaining or approving 
neighborhood groups who pack pub- 
lic hearings before their city officers. 

But in city after city,’ zoning is 
becoming less a series of crisis deci- 
sions decided by neighborhood fac- 
tions and more a matter for serious 
discussion and action by broadly 
representative citizen committees 
who more nearly represent the gen- 
eral public that zoning seeks to pro- 
tect. The operation of Philadelphia’s 
Citizens’ Council on City Planning 
illustrates how a typical citizens’ or- 


ganization works. Drawing upon the 
resources of 125 member organiza- 
tions from the Greater Philadelphia 
Council of Churches to Elfreth’s 
Alley Association, the Citizens’ 
Council operates a Zoning Commit- 
tee that reviews revisions of the zon- 
ing code and studies major policy 
issues raised by individual rezonings. 
This committee also maintains a 
Zoning Alerting Service, a local 
watch-Washington-type activity, 





Many rezonings are decided under 
the pressures of neighborhood groups. 


which issues weekly bulletins on 
processing of all rezoning petitions. 

In similar organizations from both 
large and small communities inter- 
ested citizens are taking time from 
their workaday affairs to lift zoning 
from a neighborhood matter to one 
concerning the entire political unit. 
Zoning administration and practice 
is not perfect and some of its basic 
assumptions may be questionable, 
but no other legal instrument of 
government has such sweeping im- 
plications to the property owner, 
home owner, apartment dweller, 
businessman, or industrialist. 

Only when citizens from all callings 
take a deep and abiding interest in 
their local zoning code can this gov- 
ernmental function give the maxi- 
mum protection its theorists hope for 
without trampling private property 
rights. THE END 





TOUCH OF FAME 
(From page 20) 


us out and offered her outstretched 
hand. Because those fellows who re- 
ceived credit for releasing the fire- 
flies in the Crest Theatre were ear- 
marked for everlasting fame in the 
entire community. And after all, 
“Squirrely” Skiver was already well 
known for so many deeds of daring. 
He was recognized on sight as the 
boy who had swallowed an earth- 


worm—without salt or seasoning of 
any kind. 

“What are we gonna do?” I asked, 
my voice quaking with alarm. 

“Let’s tell Mr. Dingleberry,” Nor- 
wood responded. 

“That’s it,” I agreed, hoping to 
salvage something from the situation. 
“Let’s confess.” 

Norwood and I hurried to the rear 
of the theater and confronted Mr. 
Dingleberry just as he was about to 
enter his cubby hole of an office. 
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“It was us,” Norwood cried ex- 
citedly, “we did it.” 

“We are the ones who turned loose 
all those fireflies in here,” I chimed 
in. “And we are the ones that should 
be tossed out of the theater,” I 
added, grasping wildly at the oppor- 
tunity to recover lost prestige. 

“Out of my way,” Mr. Dingle- 
berry demanded, quickly brushing 
us aside. “I haven’t time for any 
more nonsense,” he concluded, clos- 
ing his office door behind him. 

Norwood and I finally realized the 
futility of our situation. Mr. Dingle- 
berry had captured and ejected his 
culprits. Furthermore, a man in his 
position didn’t want to admit to an 
error in judgment. 

Norwood and I, completely 
crushed, walked slowly and discon- 
solately back to our seats. 

Many seasons have come and gone 
since that point of time, but “Squir- 
rely” Skiver and Gus Minton bask in 
fame whenever they appear in pub- 
lic, at family reunions, picnics, barn 
warmings, or when just loafing 
around gasoline stations. Of course, 
they make a pretense of humility, 
but it is obvious they consider them- 
selves celebrities. 

On the other hand, Norwood and 
I have sunk into the oblivion that 
belongs to the unknown. We see each 
other rather infrequently these days, 
but when we meet, our thoughts and 
our conversation always return to 
the one big. moment in our lives 
when we were close, oh so close, to 
everlasting fame. THE END 





HULL HOUSE 
(From page 33) 


States later that year, Jane Addams 
put her business affairs in order, 
then went house hunting. She found 
the “big house” she was looking for 
in a crowded Chicago slum area at 
800 South Halsted Street, one mile 
west of State Street. It was a large, 
two-story brick house that had be- 
longed to Charles Hull, an early Chi- 
cago citizen who had built it as a 
suburban residence when the city’s 
population was sparse in that area. 
The settlement was named after him. 

When Jane Addams took over the 
house in 1889, it was flanked by a 
saloon and livery stable. The first 
floor was a warehouse, the second 
a tenement. In the next twenty-two 
years, ten buildings were added to 
allow for expanding services. Since 
1911 the settlement physically has 
been what it is today. 

In addition to the facilities in Chi- 
cago, Hull House has a seventy-two 
acre country club near Waukegan, 
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By DOROTHY NORMAN COOK 


One of the world’s unfortunate pastimes for the past 2500 years has been 
the Art of War. Of the major wars, twenty-two are listed below with 
corresponding dates in the wrong order. Your job is to correctly match 
the two columns. Scoring is arbitrary—you decide for yourself whether 
you have scored a victory, executed a tactical withdrawal, or gone down 
in defeat. (Answers on page 51.) 


eS (ae Seem 546-466 B.c 
RR  ™ 431-404 B.c. 
le rk ia ks og alah iad wanda eee 218-201 B.c. 
es chin ns ead bowen dead hes 1096-1291 

5. Civil Wars (English) ............... 1338-1453 

6. Civil War (United States)........... 1455-1487 

7. Cowil War CEpGRMG) 2. cc vicsccscccecs 1618-1648 
OF Se En sv cnvascnccdesmen 1642-1660 

9. Hundred Years’ War ............... 1701-1714 
Sl de te decthekdiownmahe 1775-1781 
Eee 1805-1815 
12. War of the Spanish Succession....... 1812-1815 
Ok, EE 9h oo Banc s de eees bccnsonl 1846-1848 
TR OSS ee ee 1854-1856 
15. Napoleomic Ware ......ccccccccceecs 1861-1865 
16. Peloponnesian War ................ 1870-1871 
17. Franco-Prussian War ............... 1898 

18. Russo-Japanese War ................ 1899-1902 
19. Graeco-Persian Wars ............... 1904-1905 
20. Spanish-American War ............. 1914-1918 
Zi. Secomed Pumice War ....cccccsccsccces 1936-1939 


22. Revolutionary War (United States) . . 1939-1945 








Illinois, the gift of a patron. At this 
rural retreat, forty miles north of 
the city, a summer camp program is 
conducted for mothers and children, 
and other activities are held there 
throughout the year. 

The objects of incorporation state 
the purpose of the settlement: “To 
provide a Centre for a higher civic 
and social life, to institute and main- 
tain educational and philanthropic 
enterprises, and to investigate and 
improve the conditions in the Indus- 
trial Districts of Chicago.” In short, 
Jane Addams was to be a neighbor 
and friend. But by the time of her 
death in 1935, she was a neighbor 
and friend to much of the world. 

The immediate neighborhood of 
Hull House was a fair cross-section 
of that world. It included nineteen 
national and racial groups, although 
Greeks, Negroes, Mexicans, and Ital- 
ians predominated. Today the neigh- 
borhood is much the same, except 
that the Puerto Rican population is 
larger. 

The famous settlement attracted 


residents, living as the Oxonians 
lived at Toynbee Hall, who were to 
become leaders in many fields. 
Among them have been: MacKenzie 
King, a Prime Minister of Canada; 
Frances Perkins, former secretary of 
labor; Sidney Hillman, the union 
official; Bernard Swope, former head 
of General Electric; Walter Gifford, 
former head of American Telephone 
and Telegraph; and philosopher John 
Dewey, who is remembered for his 
theories on education. These resi- 
dents, and all others who have lived 
there, followed their callings and de- 
voted some of their free time to the 
work of the settlement. 

Jane Addams, as well as the others 
at Hull House, have been a part of 
the neighborhood and its life. She 
herself washed new-born babies, 
cared for children, nursed the sick, 
and prepared the dead for burial. 
She devoted as much as eighteen 
hours a day to the work of the set- 
tlement during much of her life. 

She even did some things that 

(see HULL HOUSE page 48) 
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HULL HOUSE 
(From page 47) 


other women of the neighborhood 
would not do. On one occasion she 
and Julia Lathrop, an early Hull 
House resident, officiated alone at 
the birth of an illegitimate child. 
The doctor was late in arriving, and 
the other women present, who knew 
of the circumstances, would have 
nothing to do with the unfortunate 
young mother. Julia Lathrop, a law- 
yer, later became head of the US 
Children’s Bureau in Washington. 

Miss Addams also had a flair for 
handling burglars. Once she awoke 
to find one in her room and was 
afraid that he might awaken her 
nephew who was asleep in the next 
room. “Don’t make a noise,” she 
cautioned. Startled, the burglar 
leaped for the window through which 
he had entered. “You'll be hurt if 
you go out that way,” she told him. 
“Go down by the stairs and let your- 
self out.” He followed her friendly 
advice. 

On another occasion, she surprised 
a housebreaker who stayed long 
enough to say that he was out of 
work and just an amateur thief. “Go 
away,” she said. “But if you come 
back tomorrow, I'll help you find a 
job.” He did return, and she was as 
good as her word. 


Tue onty paying job Jane Addams 
ever held was that of garbage inspec- 
tor for the Hull House ward. Vendors 
left rotting fruit and vegetables on 
streets littered with other refuse, and 
Jane Addams complained vehement- 
ly in public. As a result of her 
embarrassing crusade, politicians ap- 
pointed her in 1895 to the $1000-a- 
year position of dubious distinction, 
but one of which she was proud 
enough to list after her name in 
Who's Who. In the drive for a cleaner 
neighborhood, Hull House bought 
garbage cans in large lots and sold 
them at a price people could afford 
--thirty cents apiece. 

For its agitation for reform in 
many areas, Hull House was branded 
by opponents as a “nest of radicals,” 
though many wealthy conservatives 
were among the settlement’s sup- 
porters. At a time when children four 
and five years old worked in home 
industry helping mothers sew, with 
the family’s earnings totaling twenty- 
five cents a day, Hull House cam- 
paigned for labor laws regulating 
hours and working conditions for 
women and children. It campaigned 
for factory safety regulations to re- 
duce industrial accidents and deaths. 
It called for an anti-sweat shop law. 
The legislation that these campaigns 
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helped produce are accepted today 
by all but a minority as necessary 
regulations. 

Hull House was once offered a 
$50,000 gift—a bribe—by a group of 
manufacturers, om condition that its 
residents would cease agitation for a 
factory inspection law in Illinois. The 
offer was, of course, rejected. At an- 
other time Jane Addams turned down 
a gift of $20,000 for the girl’s board- 
ing club house because the man who 
offered it was known to employ girls 
at such low wages that they were 
wretchedly poor as a consequence. 

Jane Addams, whose pacifism was 
not accepted even by all the resi- 
dents of Hull House, was a founder 
and president of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Free- 
dom and an early advocate of 
arbitration as a means of settling 
differences among nations. She 
helped defend the rights of con- 
scientious objectors to military serv- 
ice during World War I and was an 
early member of The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. She worked with the 
Friends Service Committee in its 
overseas relief activities after that 
war. She was one of the founders of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Byron recalls: “Her dedicated pa- 
cifism produced a veritable barrage of 
denunciatory letters, many of them 


so vulgar and obscene that I hesi- 
tated to show them to her. She took 
their filth in stride. It was to be 
expected. She replied to none of 
them, saying to me one day when I 
expressed the feeling that a certain 
letter should be answered: ‘If I un- 
dertook to write replies, I would 
have no time for all the work which 
needs to be done.’” 

She also endured criticism from 
some who avowed to believe as she 
did. In Berlin, on a welfare mission 
just after World War I, Jane Addams 
was invited by a group of American 
soldiers to a reception and she ac- 
cepted. Upon returning to her hotel 
she was rebuked by a pacifist English 
woman. 

“You would eat with soldiers in 
uniform?” the woman asked. 

“Certainly. Why not?” Jane Ad- 
dams answered. 

“If I found a wounded soldier in 
uniform at my very door, I would 
not take him in,” the woman said. 

“Oh, I think you would,” Jane 
Addams replied. “You would take 
him in, and feed him, and take off 
his uniform. Isn’t that what we are 
working for—to feed the world at 
our doorstep, and to take off its uni- 
form?” 

But whether they agreed or dis- 
agreed with her, most of those with 























“THAT'S IT—SIDE WITH SOCIETY.” 
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whom Jane Addams came in contact 
were enchanted by the warmth of 
her personality and her sincerity. In 
her declining years, one young news- 
paper man said in admiration, “It 
isn’t so much that you hear she is 
somebody as that she is such a nice 
old lady you can’t help falling for 
her.” 

Many of the things Jane Addams 
stood for were mistakenly identified 
with Hull House because of her 
identification with it, And despite the 
things she stood for, Jane Addams 
always considered herself a moder- 
ate, a middle-of-the-roader, on pub- 
lic issues. In presidential elections she 
voted for the men and issues and not 
for parties. These proved to be di- 
verse, ranging from Herbert Hoover 
to Woodrow Wilson to Eugene Debs. 

In 1934 she went to the University 
of California at Berkeley to receive 
an honorary degree, along with 
Hoover, who was a Republican, and 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, a Demo- 
crat. Hoover and Miss Perkins re- 
fused to be photographed together, 
but each agreed to be photographed 
with Jane Addams. 

Hull House today continues, as it 
has from the outset, to be a center 
of educational, recreational, and wel- 


fare activities. Its well-known art 
department continues and its little 
theater group is one of the oldest in 
Chicago. Its music school provides 
low-cost lessons taught by high- 
priced teachers from well-known 
schools in Chicago who contribute 
their services. Sewing, cooking, 
crafts, ceramics, folk dancing, and 
shop classes are held there, in addi- 
tion to English and citizenship classes 
for the foreign-born. And it has a 
popular, much-used gymnasium. Na- 
tionality and other club groups meet 
there for their activities. 

The famous center has not been 
allowed to stagnate since the death 
of its moving spirit. “We are not sat- 
isfied to live on our historic past,” 
Russell W. Ballard, director of the 
settlement since 1943, told the author 
on a recent visit to Hull House. Es- 
sentially, he said, Hull House is car- 
rying on the same kind of settlement 
program as always—“which is neigh- 
borliness.” And that means being a 
neighbor seven days a week to peo- 
ple from all parts of the city and 
many from other parts of the coun- 
try. In addition, it is host to thou- 
sands of visitors each year from the 
city, the nation, and the world. 

Hull House changes to meet the 


needs of a changing world. It cur- 
rently is planning an outpost pro- 
gram to extend its services in the 
community. And it is increasing its 
work with an expanding population 
of the aged and works with hard-to- 
reach youth in preventing delin- 
quency. Lately, a training center for 
retarded children opened at Hull 
House. 

This year, in commemoration of 
Jane Addams’ centennial, the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements, in 
co-operation with Hull House, is es- 
tablishing a national training center 
for settlement workers there. 

This, as well as the other changes, 
would no doubt please Jane Addams. 
She was a pioneer in establishing a 
professional training school for social 
workers, which later became part of 
the University of Chicago, and—as 
her life demonstrates—she believed 
in change. 

Jane Addams’ death on May 21, 
1935 was mourned throughout the 
world, but perhaps it was most 
deeply felt at Hull House—her home, 
by her immediate family—those 
neighbors who had known and loved 
her over the years. ; 

Her coffin lay for a day at Hull 

(see HULL HOUSE page 51) 
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Gentlemen: 


Please send me 


send all details. 


NAME OF CLUB 


WILL YOUR CLUB ACCEPT THIS OFFER? 
LET US SEND YOU FREE SLICES 
OF THE FRUIT CAKE TO 





Collin Street Bakery, Corsicana, Texas, Box C 


free slices of Deluxe 
fruit cake for our committee. | would also like 
our club to have information concerning local 
sales representation in our community. Please 
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SEE.. TASTE AND PROVE FOR YOURSELF 
WHY IT IS SO EASY TO SELL 
AND MAKE BIG MONEY 


This is the best way we know of to 
prove to your club’s fund raising 
committee just how good our world- 
renowned DeLuxe fruit cake really is. 
No words of ours can fully prove to 
you its genuine quality. Certainly 
there’s no way to describe its mouth- 
watering, old-time goodness. . except 
by actually seeing it and tasting it. 
So ask for your free slices. . three, 
six ..as many as you need for a com- 
mittee to “taste test.” Our cake is so 
good, it is its own best salesman! It’s 
known world-wide as “that famous 
Corsicana Fruit Cake.” 


Last year alone, clubmen filled their 
treasuries with $134,000 of profits 
from DeLuxe sales .. with only a few 
weeks’ work. Orders came from house- 
wives and businessmen alike (big mul- 
tiple orders there!). Best of all, nearly 
75% of all DeLuxe customers continue 
to buy, year after year. What a won- 


derful continuing income for your 
Club! Our DeLuxe fund-raising op- 
portunity is the most popular plan, 
anywhere. It’s backed by a tradition 
of dignified and pleasant dealing un- 
surpassed in all America. 


YOU'LL BE PROUD TO SELL THIS 
CAKE AND IT’S SO EASY T0 00 IT! 


Here’s a delicacy that sells itself. 
Orders come fast; your job is easy. 
You invest nothing. We furnish 
order blanks, literature and free 
sample cake. . simple selling 

uide. Commissions are generous. 
THESE WONDERFUL CAKES 
ARE NEVER SOLD IN 
STORES..EVERY ONE YOU 
SELL CARRIES A 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


COLLIN STREET 
BAKERY corsicana, TEXAS 
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Now IN 
KITs—TOO 
U. S&S. Pat. #2616560 


. , , , 7 7 . 
SAFE-LOCK GUN RACK 
THE GUNS AND AMMUNITION ARE LOCKED IN 

Handsome, etur @un reeks safely tock guns in attractive 
diep-ay. Large Grawer locks up a tye cleaning me Gee. 

ete Gunes cannet tall or be taken out One & unlocks 
@rawer and eunse children -preet Feolpreoet. ompiete. 
© hend retbed. honey-tene knotty pine, or tovely mapie or 


mahegany finien 
4-Gun Rach—24"°128" (Shown) $19.95 in Kit $11.95 
6-Gun Rack—24" 140" ( Taller) . $29.95 in Kil $17.95 
}-Gun Rackh—24" 121" (Ne drawer) $13.50 in Kit $8.50 
i Gun ead © Gun Reacts Earp. Choe. Col 
Gen Rack and A Aite Pad. Add W eet of Meee 
1% COMPLETE KITS ter cacy 1-hr. heme sesernbly. Fitted, 
@ritted. sanded, ready ter Seiehing. Simete tnetructions. 
LARGE NEW FREE CATALOG—eover 300 s- 
Finished and Kit Furniture in Friendly 


Immediate Delivery YIELD HOUSE 





Meney-Gack Guarentee ODept. K9-0. No. Conway, N. H. 


150. 


PRINTED SHEETS 
AND ENVELOPES 


s4cCo,,, 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
THE FINE STATIONERY 
IN THE PLAIN BOX! 





World's finest stationery value, and 
@ quolity gift for 42 yeors! Crisp, rich white bond poper 
printed with user's name and complete address in Midnight 
Bive ink. Socially correct, and so convenient for dozens of 
correspondence uses. 100 6” x 7” printed note sheets and 
50 printed matching envelopes. Maximum of 4 lines of 
er with up to 30 chorocters (including spaces) per 
ine. Only $1.00 per 150-piece Introductory Box. 


8 
iiidos * Sancs" $2 .OO 


BOX Jumbo 450-piece Triple Box! 
300 printed sheets ond 150 printed envelopes. Seve a 
full dollar on this great borgain offer. Only $2.00 postpaid. 






Sold only by mel, directly from the foctory Setistection Guaranteed! 
The AMERICAN STATIONERY CO.. Inc. 
937 PARK AVENUE . PERU, INDIANA 


Advertisers continue to 


discover the 


MERCHANDISING POWER 
”™" KIWANIS 


He Built 
200 investment 
into a mail order business 
now doing $3,000,000 yearly 


‘he now shares his 
formula to success with you) 


Magazine 


You, too, may improve your finan- 
cial security and independence in 
the fascinating mail order busi- 
ness. 12 years ago Max Adler started his 
business with $200. Today his firm, 
Spencer Gifts, is known throughout the 
U 8.A. His volume is now over $3,000,000 
a year 

Mr. Adler now invites «, limited num- 
ber of qualified people to join his group 
of Independent Franchise Dealers 
Through the Spencer Gifts Franchise 
Plan you can operate your own mall or- 
der business under your own name, from your home, 
spare time or full time! You will be supplied with mail 
order catalogs with your own name printed on them 





You make no investment in stock. You don't y for 
merchandise until your customers pay you noer 
Gifts serves as your supplier, shipping department, 
warehouse An initial investment of less than $50 can 


get you started 

SEND NO MONEY! Write for complete information. 
We'll send you by <seturn mail full details, sample 
catalog, application for franchise 

Write TODAY. Spencer Gifts, Whelesale Division, 
AZ.50. Spencer Building, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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The Morchandianr 


SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator 
keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacteria 
concentrate breaks up 
solids and grease — pre- 
vents overflow, back-up, 
odors. Regular use saves 
costly pumping or dig- 
ging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water, flush 
down toilet. Non-poisonous, non-caustic 
Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, cess- 
pool. Six months supply (23 ozs.) only 
$2.95 postpaid. 
NORTHEL DISTRIBUTORS, KM-9 











P.O. Box 1103 Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 


Coat 
of 
Arms 


for your family name 











Beautifully hand-painted 
tastefully framed 8” x 10” 
research report included, $15 ppd 


D. C. Thorpe, Heraldics 
Box 464, Wilton, Maine 


COMPLETE 
OR IN KIT 


ROLL- 
ING 
SHOE 
RACK 


STORES IN 
CLOSET 





Weed out the shee pengte 

im your closets with this prac- 
thecal, versatile rotting shee rack. 

It's a lifesaver for farnities thet are shoe and slipper scatterers. Roll 
it areund 





or on . tree-wheeling casters for a quick pick-up jeb, 
push it out of tunder sarments in the c pull out for 
instant selection, Molds a housetul of men's, women’s and children’s 
shoes, aff stytes. Makes potich ap fun. Just rot it where you 
wantit or te work with bru: ishes all smartly at hand. 
a7 Ww. 72 HM. Finety cyarved et satin-smeeth honey tone 
anest? § a. or in lovely mapte finish harges 


. Onty $24.95, express 
collect. EASY — wg oe ay . Precision cut, pre- » 
Complete with casters 


dritted, sanded, fer 
and fittings. Siomote eee ‘onty 3 sac 4, express charges collect 
Laree Pree Catale 00 Pieces fin ished or Kit Furniture 


YIELD HOUSE 
Dept. K9-), North Conway, N.H 


Immediate Delivery 
Not Sold In Stores 




























“MY KIWANIS YEAR" ALBUM 


Compile a record of YOUR year of Kiwanis leader- 
ship as—Club President, Lieutenant Governor, or 
Governor—in this handsome combination photo 
album and scrapbook. Kiwanis emblem and ‘‘My 
Kiwanis Year'' embossed in gold. The aibum, 
13 inches by 11% inches, contains 35 pages and is 
available in maroon, brown or blue. Prepare one 
as a gift for a club, division, or district leader for 
presentation at the end of HIS Kiwanis year. It will 
be appreciated and treasured always. Specify color 
when ordering 
Cat. No. AO-1 My Kiwa Year’ a Y $5.01 
Name, title, year imprinted in ¢ $1.5 
$5 


Price Canad 


EMBOSSED 
ALUMINUM COASTERS 


. A 





A replica of the new Kiwanis International 
Building has been embossed on aluminum 
coasters, 3%” in diameter. Available in sets 
of 8 Coasters. 
C-1959,. Coaster, Kiwanis International Building 
set of 8 Coasters $1 
Canada $2.0 
Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


Kiwanis International Building 


101 East Erie Street Chicago 11, I!linois 





BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


| Carat Brilliant 
White Diamond 
Lady's or Man's 





$395. 





SAVE % TO *! 


The talk of the Country—You can now buy diamond 
jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s Well 
Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed direct for 
FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any payment, 
if references given. Even appraise it at our risk. 


Over 5000 styles $50. 


to $100,000 


a 
EMPIRE DIAMOND CORPORATION | 
Empire State Bidg., Dept. 32, New York i, N.Y. | 
| Send FREE Catalog 32 
Solitaire Ring Name 
| Address 
| City State 
J 
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HULL HOUSE 
(From page 49) 


House so that the neighbors could 
say a final goodbye. A procession 
that reached two thousand an hour 
filed past. Workmen with lunch 
buckets stopped at 6:00 in the morn- 
ing. Children dressed in Sunday best 
came by the hundreds to bid fare- 
well to their friend who invited them 
to her “big house” to play. 

The funeral was held in the cen- 
tral court of the Hull House build- 
ings. The high brick walls and the 
high iron fire escapes were banked 


with flowers. The court was filled 
with people standing an hour before 
the service began. Thousands stood 
outside in streets and alleys. 

A simple little headstone in the 
shadow of a tall family monument 
marks her grave at Cedarville. It 
bears the inscription that she wrote 
for it: 

JANE ADDAMS 
OF 
Hutit House 
AND 
THe Women’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
FOR 
PEACE AND FREEDOM 





EVERYBODY’S WEAPON 
(From page 38) 


exposed to such equipment in the 
Army will continue to use it when 
they return to civilian life. On the 
other hand, they may just as easily 
go in the other direction in rebellion 
to military authority. 

When one Detroit safety engineer 
discovered I was writing an article 
for The Kiwanis Magazine, he re- 
sponded immediately. “Kiwanis is 
perhaps the most influential busi- 
ness group in the community,” he 
said. ‘“‘What if, all of a sudden, 
every member of the local Kiwanis 
club were to install safety belts. 
Think of the impact it would have 
on the community.” Other groups 
have installed safety belts en masse. 
One group of teachers recently had 
belts installed in their cars while 
they were at work. Mechanics came 
during the day to the school’s park- 








Here are the answers to the 
“War Quiz” on page 47: 


1 1899-1902 12 1701-1714 
2 1846-1848 13 1914-1918 
3 1854-1856 14 1939-1945 
4 1096-1291 15 1805-1815 
5 1642-1660 16 431-404 B.C. 
6 1861-1865 17 1870-1871 
7 1937-1939 18 1904-1905 
8 1618-1648 19 546-466 B.C. 
9 1338-1453 20 1898 

10 1812-1815 21 218-201 B.C. 
11 1455-1487. 22 :1775-1781 
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ing lot and installed belts while the 
teachers were in class. This cut the 
installation cost in half. 

“More people might install safety 
equipment,” says Roy Haeusler, “if 
they could do it conveniently. You 
have to remove the red tape and 
make it as easy for people to prac- 
tice safety as it now is for them to 
let it slide by. One way might be to 
elicit the cooperation of certain ga- 
rages as part of a club project.” 

“The important thing,” said an- 
other executive, “is that when: you 
have the belts installed, use them!” 

A pilot program to study the 
problems of public acceptance of seat 
belts is now in progress in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, sponsored by the 
Department of Public Health, the 
National Safety Council, and the 
American Medical Association. Also 
cooperating in the project is the 
Kiwanis Club of South Fort Wayne. 
At present traffic safety officials are 
watching the results of this experi- 
ment to see what the attitude of the 
people will be toward a progressive 
attempt to keep them from killing 
each other. 

It is this attitude that is all im- 
portant. “The big difference between 
good and bad drivers is not a differ- 
ence in knowledge or skill,” Leon 
Brody of New York’s Center for 
Safety Education has said. “It is 
the difference in psychological traits 
called attitudes.” 

Unfortunately, the type of driver 
who cares enough to install safety 
belts in his car is not the one who 
causes the great number of our 
traffic accidents. His attitude toward 
safety is a healthy one. He will yield 
the right of way to a reckless driver, 
much as he would to a child. He will 
observe traffic laws, and concentrate 
first of all on the road. 

Not everybody drives in this way, 
although most people think they do. 
In a recent survey, only 3 per cent 
of the people interviewed considered 

(see EVERYBODY'S WEAPON page 52) 





Fund, Raising 
MADE EASY... 
een ' 
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se with a NEW 
100% PROFIT PLAN 
... and we mean a full 100% profit. 
Your club sells each full Ib. 
box for dh soe $1.00 
Your club pays, per box... .50 
Your club’s profit per box. _.50 


Forbes Candies are world famous and you 
have your choice of Salt Water Taffy, Peanut 
Brittle or Peco Flake. All three will sell faster 
because they are better made of the finest 
ingredients. The taste test will convince every 
member of the club. Write us today for free 
sample. State name and name of organization. 
No obligation of course. 


Write to 


rbes CANDIES 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 


KILLS MORE CHILDREN 


THAN ANY OF THE LEADING 


CHILDHOOD DISEASES! 








RUBE 


Is Your Family Safe from Fire? Not if Your Home is Without 
FIRE DETECTORS * EXTINGUISHERS * ESCAPE LADDERS 
Write Today for Free Brochure of Dependable Safety 
Equipment for Your Home at l’rices You Can Afford! 





HOME SAFETY EQUIPMENT CO. 
“OWNED & OPBRATED BY A FIRE CHIEF” 





5106 Grandview Drive, Evansville 12. Indiana 
CHRISTMAS TREES 
or | for 


Imagine 
Christmas 
without a tree— 
almost every family 


is a potential customer. 


Turn this potential into 


sales with trees from Hofert 
Your Hofert trees are expertly 
selected for balanced shapes, 
needie retention, limb strength 
healthy color, & pleasing fragrance 
through a success 
Fund 
it is yours 


suide yourselves 
ul project with our brochure 
Raising with Christmas Trees 





Mt Ct Rh a 


J. HOFERT COMPANY 
17? William Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 
5910 Independence Avenue, Kansas City 25, Missouri 





uth Western Avenue, Los Angeles 47, California 
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TO A CHILD JUST AWAKENED 


hat magic lands have you been traveling 

[hat leave such dreams still glowing in your eyes ? 
What secret songs of beauty would you sing 

If tongue and memory could harmonize ? 

You wear a calming mood of relaxation, 

The gift of sleep. Your eyes reflect the far 

And sacred mountains of imagination 

From which you have but half returned. You are 
Awake and dressed now, but your noontime chatter 
Still sleeps in the quiet enigma of your face. 

Your thoughts seem busy with some wordless matter 
That you have borrowed from nocturnal space. 

This dawning world of men must seem quite odd 


To you, a child who spent the night with God. 
Joun D. Encte, Jr. 


MY NOSE KNOWS 


miss the smells of coffee, tea, and spice; 
Now all is package-wrapped at twice the price, 
Hermetically sealing in the joy 
Of scents that flavored stores when I was boy. 


No nostrilflaring pungency of cheese, 

No pepper mill to start the tears with sneeze; 
Brown sugar, once ambrosial in the bin, 

No longer cloys the tongue at breathing in. 


I pace deodorized, aseptic aisles, 

Hoping that in these pyramidal piles 

Of vacuumed tins and instant-ready rows, 
A broken box of sage will bless my nose. 


Raven W. Seacer 





EVERYBODY’S WEAPON 
(From page 51) 


themselves below average in driving 
ability. But even the so-called “good” 
driver can “black out” temporarily. 
“Most individuals change from day 
to day,” said Dr. Lowell Selling, 
former director of Detroit’s Traffic 
Court Clinic. “Their emotional atti- 
tudes vary as a result of discord in 
their home, changes in their diet, 
financial problems, time of day, fa- 
tigue, and dozens of ‘other factors 
which have a bearing upon the driv- 
er’s capacity to operate his motor car 
safely.” Such emotional conditions 
can cause even the best drivers to 
become temporarily accident prone. 
It may be that the most dangerous 
driver is not the one with two mar- 
tinis under his belt, but rather one 
who has just had an argument with 
his wife. 

The best drivers will want to 
equip themselves with safety equip- 
ment, including seat belts, to protect 
themselves against. any temporary 
lapses into accident proneness. They 
will also want to keep prodding De- 
troit to design safer automobiles. 


Sare as the American car is, it is 
not as safe as it could be. Recessed 
steering wheels, padded dash boards, 
doors that don’t spring open, and 
even seat belts themselves are mere- 
ly drops in the bucket. And Detroit 
executives, while they might like to 
indicate otherwise, probably have to 
admit that the bucket is large and 
the drops are few. 

Perhaps in the future, highway 
travel will be sufficiently refined so 
that the driver, who is the biggest 
variable in auto accidents, is de- 
signed out of the operation. It may 
be possible some day for him to 
climb into his car, push a button, 
and be immediately and automat- 
ically transported to his destination. 
It may then even be possible to trav- 
el without a machine, merely by 
thought control. But until that day, 
a person interested in surviving the 
crush of traffic should utilize all of 
the safety devices available to him. 

An Ohio newspaper once editori- 
alized about what it thought was a 
bad situation growing progressively 
worse. “The number of accidents is 
appalling,” it said. “Almost without 
exception every accident is a result 
of fast and reckless driving.” There 
was a germ of truth therein, and it 
certainly seems applicable to our 
current traffic problem. But it is 
often a mistake to rely on logical 
arguments, for they may be out of 
date. The article was printed in 1897 
and referred to bicycles. THE END 
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NOW! A FLORIDA 


INVESTMENT YOU CAN MAKE WITH CONFIDENCE 


Orange County Qeres 


Taken from the Southwest, this ground photo of the property shows the 


intersection of Highway No. 520 (R) and Highway No. 50 (lL) which q 
have shown a phenomenal 3650%, increase in troffic use from 1955 4a 
to 1959 (Source: Fla. State Rd. Dept. survey statistics) 


a 


(165' X 330’) 
10 DOWN 
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Over a dozen actual aerial and ground color photographs of Orange 
County Acres will be supplied to you, so you can see for yourself 
the offered acreage its location and topographical features. 


e EACH TRACT APPROX. 54,450 SQ. FT. e NO CLOSING COSTS e 60° MEAN ELEVATION e 100% Oil & MINERAL RIGHTS 
e ABSOLUTELY MARKETABLE AND INSURABLE TITLE! e NO INTEREST e SOLD WITH ABSOLUTELY NO HIDDEN CHARGES 











A WHY YOu SHOULD INVEST Orange County Acres is located in the very heart of 
LOCATION ters toce i: — IN FLORIDA - NOW! FLORIDA's famed GOLDEN TRIANGLE which hos gained 


tional reputation because of the explosive expansion 
t doll tt WHEN THE LAND eg 
ment dollars will be better spend E E Again, let's face it. Florida is attracting over 3,000 per in population and industry within its boundaries. The 


YOU BUY IS IN A PART OF FLORIDA WITH PLENTY OF manent new residents weekly. Beyond the obvious ad Triangle comprises the land and coastal beaches be 
BASIC APPEAL TO THE MILLIONS OF AMERICANS CON. vantages of basic Florida appeal — we know, by sub tween Jacksonville on the North, Orlando on its 
TEMPLATING THEIR FUTURES IN THE SUNSHINE STATE! stantiated statistics that 85%, of the people moving Western, inland base, and Melbourne on the South. 
and ORANGE COUNTY ACRES — located between to the State give 2 BIG REASONS for their move Many of Florida's 100 plus electronic industries that 
Orlando, the unofficial capital of Central Florida, and CLIMATE AND HEALTH. The two go hand in hand, and have ‘followed the sun’ to settle here in the past 
Cape Canoveral, the nationally publicized “Gateway to the greater Orlando area, with a year ‘round tem decade, have located in the Triangle to give logistic 
the Stors” MEETS ALL THE BASIC REQUIREMENTS perature of 71.5 degrees and its recognized leadership support to the nation’s vast missile program. Some of 
OF THE FLORIDA MINDED as a retirement area, is one of the Sunshine State's the big, big reasons why the Sunshine State has in- 
most heolthful creased its population 60%, in eight years, are in 
dustrial expansion, in the fields of electronics, metal 
CHECK THESE VITAL FACTS FLORIDA IS IN NO IMMEDIATE DANGER of run working, chemicals, paper, plastics, construction end 
ning out of ‘usable land but it makes good sense the garment fields. Coupled with the consistently fine 

that the amazing influx of population and industry climate, the location of Orange County Acres 
ALL FOLLOWING THE SUN are constantly forcing almost midway between Orlando and Cape Canaveral, 
prices up for land in established areas through on State Highway No. 50, which has shown the largest 
Located aimos! midway between Orlando and Cape Cano the simple law of Supply and Demand per cent gain in traffic of any major road in the State of 


veral, on State Highway No. 50, which has shown the Florida over the last seven years is another BIG 
FIRST AMERICA DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION is sin INVESTMENT ADVANTAGE you enjoy 


Stote of Florida over the lost seven yeors cere that Orange County Acres is an excellent specu 
located directly adjoining similar unimproved acreage lative Florida investment. The land was purchased ot REMEMBER! YOU TAKE NO RISK IN SENDING $10 
WITH AN ASKING PRICE OF $750 AND UP PER ACRE large tract prices, and is being sold in 1% Acre In to reserve your 1% Acre Estate at Orange County 
——— TRACTS (wholesole prices, over’ 1.000 Acre ry ey @ per acre pp ty a = to prices Acres. We will send you complete, certified in- 
. aske or acre tracts in the immediate vicinity 
Located between Stote Highwoy No. 50, the Florida Coast This is not land “JUST 50 MILES AWAY" from o formation that you can evaluate at your 
to-Coost, East-West Highway, ond Stote Highway No GROWING COUNTY OR LAND WHERE IT RAINS leisure. In fact, we INVITE COMPARISON — and 
17 mi Eos! len " i w n 

—, ae we eS - a - ate —— “ ONCE EVERY FIVE YEARS ON AN ALKALI FLAT ask only thot You BE THE JUDGE. If you are not 

wrens = mil Singh a we consider Orange County Acres an investment satisfied that this is an excellent investment op- 
mop thd apongg ff the tunity, EVERY PENNY OF YOUR RESERVATION 
se) mamnnun CECANON 1. 6. Geadetis Serves) NOW WORTH EVERY PENNY OF OUR ASKING PRICE DEPOSIT WILL BE IMMEDIATELY REFUNDED 

D WILL 


In the heart of Florida's famed “Goiden Triangle where on terms you can afford and we are selling 
many of the notion’s defense dollors ore spent it at rock-bottom prices in 1Y% Acre Investment 
Accessible by conventione! avto, NOW! No need to tote Tracts of approximately 54,450 » ft so that 
aapuitte ty eommetiend ents, HOW Me 8 Trach of epprosimetely $4,450 10. 0... . 0 the RUSH RESERVATION COUPON TODAY ! 
VANTAGES OF YOUR INVESTMENT! ORANGE COUNTY ACRES a division of Firstamerica 
RAN NTY ACRES 1939 Harrison Street Development Corporation. 
n Hollywood, Florida K-4401 


located in the heart of ao multi-million dollor building 
development ond housing boom creo 


largest gain in traffic use of any mojor rood in the 


Enclosed is my $10 reservation deposit on 
1% Acre Tracts. (Reserve as many as you wish.) Please 
rush complete details, including maps, photos, etc 
1 must be convinced that this is an excellent speculative 
Florida investment . or my reservation deposit will be 
AD 60008 ofr refunded —— for any reason whatsoever, within 60 days. 
REFERENCES 
Miami-Dade Chamber of Commerce NAME 
Hollywood-By-The-Sea Chamber of Commerce ADDRESS 
940 Lincoln Road Bidg. 
Miami Beach, Florida City . 











WHICH ONE OF THESE 


Short-Cuts t 


Bigger Earnings 


ao you want FREE 


.as a demonstration of a remarkable 
personal development plan 
for men who want to get ahead faster 


ake any one of the amazing new 30 
fay self-training courses shown on 


this page is an outright gift! 

Each of these compact courses was 
especially prepared by business and psy 
chological experts for the famous Nel 


son Doubleday Personal Success Pro 
gram. They have already proved success 
ful with many thousands of men. Each 
1 book of concise 
ibsorb 


course consists of (1) 
self-instruction which you can 
profitably in a few minutes a day; and 
(2) a set of pocket-size practice and 
tion cards which speed your prog 


ppl 

ress because they help you “learn by 
dome Whichever course you choose 
you will quickly acquire a skill which 
can be “worth a million” in your job 
your business, your daily contacts with 
people. There is no obligation attached 


to your acceptance of the gift: we expect 
it to serve as your introduction to the 
most practical, most scientific method 
ever devised to help men increase thei 
earning power ind its yours at aston 


ishinaly tow cost 


The Nelson Doubleday 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 
PROGRAM 


This now Program shows you 
how to develop the skills and 
techniques that pave the way to advance 
Your introductory free 
practical self 


famous 


personal 


ment im any field 
sample of the 


ri , : 
nprovement package you receive cach 
month. tach pocket cours is a short 


ut to mastery of an essential success 
subject in the Program. There is nothing 
like tt for completeness, authority and prac 


tical usefulness 

What Are These Success Skills? 
Look at some of the highest paid men in 
business. They have developed the basic 
abilities that always pay off the ability 


to handle people to speak and write 
effectively to create ideas and “‘sell” 
them to others to organize their time 
efficiently and achieve more. They have 
learned to understand business procedures 
what to read to keep well informed 

how to win important new friends wher- 
ever they go. And they are just naturally 
sought out by others whenever a respon- 
sible job is to be done 

Few of these skills are “born knacks.” 
They can be mastered with surprising ease 
by any ambitious man. Now, for the first 
time, the Personal Success Program offers 
you a tested, rapid, fascinating plan for 
making these “success” skills your own 
using only a few minutes a day — even the 
minutes you spend traveling or waiting. The 
cost is amazingly low only $1 a month 


Unique “Live” Practice 
and Application Material 


The Program covers every subiect of value 
to the man who. regardless of his present 
position or training, wants to get ahead 
faster in business, social and civic life 
Each subject is brought to you in a 
monthly package consisting of self-instruc- 
tion book. and “real life’’ application cards 
that brine results you can see from day to 
day. These unique cards a new dimen 
sion in self-teaching set this Program 
apart from anything known before and 
will not be found even in courses costing 
hundreds of dollars! 


Mail Coupon for Your 
FREE introductory Course 


To acquaint yourself with the advantages 
offered by the Personal Success Program, 
accept this unusual “sample” offer. There 
is no obligation. If you are delighted with 
your first self-training course and wish to 
continue with the Program. you will receive 
4 mew package each month for which you 
pay. not the many dollars that most courses 
on these subjects would cost, but only $1, 
plus small shipping cost. There is no min- 
imum purchase requirement, and you may 
stop whenever you like. No salesman will 
call. The Nelson Doubleday Personal Suc- 
cess Program, Garden City, New York 


" Seent anes meine: 


£ a>» 
_ 


7 Ts 


After examining this package 


If | do continue 









Print 
Mame 
Address 
City & lene 
“ a Same offer in Canada 
— Torento 
ae 
© 
yore As part of your 


yruot complete 
l rest eI A. 
Ll. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
‘ 4 

Fy = Nelson Doubleday Personal Success Program 
~— Dept. KWB-S, Garden City, New York 

Please send me FREE the Course I have checked at the right 
I will write you within ten days [ How to in- 
if 1 do not wish to continue with the Personal Success Program 
you will send me a new Success Course each 
month and bill me only $1 each plus a few cents shipping. I may 
cancel my membership any time I wish simply by writing to you 


Offer good in U.S.A 


EXTRA! Self-Scoring APTITUDE TEST included: 


introductory package, you receive a fascinating 
).page self-evaluator that scientifically reveals to you 





[) How to Re- | 
member Names 
and Faces | 


[} How to Master 
Salesmanship 


crease your Self- 
Confidence 


How to Create 


! 

I 

! 

| 

Good Ideas | 
| 
| 

| 

I 


How to Be a 
Whiz at Figures 
How to Say 
a Few Words 


State Effectively 


Program. 105 Bond Street 
and Canada only 





Personal Success 

















vocational interests and 


PS-28 


your present aptitudes 


emma ee an a am ot 
















Self-instruction course 
increases your mem- 
ory power up to 500% 
in a few weeks! Gives 
secrets of professional 
memory experts 


































































Stop being unsure of 
yourself! Course shows 
you how to drop fears, 
make decisions, be a 
**natural-born”’ leader. 


A 


Dany 


Rapid self-training 
course in the ‘‘magic / -f 
formvla’’ for selling / <— 


yourself, your product,/ 
your company. 


’ 
' if 
A positive technique 
for producing impor- 
tant ideas that reap 
the big rewards in 
the business world 


Amazing new simpli- 
fied course in “‘short- 
cut’’ figuring. Master 
this priceless ‘‘knack"; 
quickly and easily 





30 days to better speak- 
ing! Be at your best in 
conferences, inter- 
views, gatherings 
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